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Italian Imports Up; 
Exports Go Down 


Italian foreign trade in 1952 was 
characterized by increased imports, a 
marked decline in exports, and a deficit 
of $926 million, highest ever recorded. 


Although trade with the dollar area 
did not-change significantly, the com- 
plete reversal of Italy’s position with the 
European Payments Union area—from a 
surplus of $17 million in 1951 to a de- 
ficit of $396 million in 1952—resulted 
in a drastic drawdown of Italy’s EPU 
credits and necessitated gold repay- 
ments to the Union. 

The continuation and even accentua- 
tion of EPU deficits in 1953 is putting 
great pressure on the Government to 
retreat from its liberal intra-European 
import policy. On February 14 the Gov- 
ernment rescinded the temporary 10- 
percent reduction in import duties on 
most products, which had been in ef- 
fect since November 1951. 

Italy’s foreign trade position improved 
in December, when the deficit of $56.3 
million was the lowest for any month in 
1952 and compared favorably with the 
July-November average of $78.1 million. 
Imports at $184.5 million showed little 
change from the July-November aver- 
age of $186.7 millioh. However, exports 
at $128.2 million were significantly 
larger than the July-November average 
of $108.6 million.—Emb., Rome. 





Austria's Modern Rolling 
Mill Will Raise Exports 


A modernized high-grade steel and 
plate-rolling mill was opened in Muerz- 
zuschlag (Styria), Austria, early in Feb- 
ruary. This plant had been stripped of 
machinery immediately after the war, 
but it has since been reequipped with 
new and completely up-to-date machin- 
ery. The plant is now one of the most 
modern high-grade steel mills in the 
world. 

When operated at full capacity, the 
plate-rolling mill is expected to increase 
Austrian steel export earnings by more 
than $10 million a year. In addition, a 
new plant producing deep-well drilling 
machinery will add about $5 million to 
Austria’s export earnings. For 1953, the 
increased export earnings are expected 
to be about $5 million from the plate- 
rolling mill and close to $3 million from 
the drilling equipment. 


Projects To Augment Power 
Production in Portugal 


Portugal’s Salamonde hydroelectric 
project probably will be opened in June 
1953 and the Canicada and Cabri proj- 
ects by mid-1954, according to the Min- 
ister of Economy. The three projects, 
representing a total investment of 900,- 
000. contos, will increase the production 
of the country’s electric energy by about 
600 million kw.-hr. annually. 


The enterprise to develop the Douro 
hydroelectric project is being organized, 
and preliminary work probably will be 
started before the end of this year. 
It is expected to be ready to start pro- 
ducing electricity in 1958. A concession 


soon will be given for the building of a 
new thermal-electric plant which is ex- 
pected to be completed by 1956. 


Plans also are being made for electri- 
fication of Baixo Alentijo and the Al- 
garve, and consideration will be given 
to electrification of the Province of 
Tras-os-Montes. 





France To Construct Large 
Thermal-Electric Plant 


Construction of a-new thermal-elec- 
tric power plant will be started this 
summer at La Bassee near Violaines in 
northern France. The plant when com- 
pleted in 1957, will have a capacity of 
400,000 kw., said to be more than any 
other such plant in Europe. 


The project will be financed from the 
national budget for investments under 
the modernization and reequipment 
plan. The equipment is to be of 
French manufacture except for turbo- 
generators, which are to be supplied in 
part by Brown-Boveri of Switzerland. 





Panama Cabinet Approves 
New Hydroelectric Plant 


The Panamanian Cabinet has ap- 
proved specifications for the construc- 
tion of a hydroelectric plant on the 
Anton River. The plant will supply 
electricity to 15 towns in the Republic. 

The Cabinet also has approved plans 
to sell by public bids government-owned 


electric plants in the interior of the 
country. 
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ELECTRIC -POWER RESTRIC. 
TIONS which went into force on March 


9 in the area around San Jose, Costa 
Rica, are expected to continue through 
April. According to the power company, 


Cia. Nacional de Fuerza y Luz, ration- 
ing is necessary until the rainy season 
enables the company to refill its reser- 
voirs. ° 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Record Predicted for 
Investment in Canada 


Capital investment in Canada in 1953 
is expected by the Canadian Department 
of Trade and Commerce to reach a new 
record level of C$5,421 million, about 6 
percent more than in 1952, according 
to “Private and Public Investment in 
Canada—Ottawa, 1953.” 

More money will be employed for 
capital expansion in trade, finance, and 
commercial enterprises, as well as in 
mining and oil drilling. Capital out- 
lays on housing, government, hospital, 
university, church, and other institu- 
tional construction are also expected to 
be higher. On the other hand, invest- 
ment declines are predicted for agricul- 
ture, fishing, other primary industries, 
and manufacturing. 


Investment Pattern Will Shift 


As a result of the generally adequate 
supply position and the elimination on 
January 1 of the deferred depreciation 
provisions of the Income Tax Act, a 
change in the pattern of investment is 
expected. In 1951 and 1952 govern- 
mental control via these provisions chan- 
neled investment into resource develop- 
ment, defense, and defense-supporting 
industries. Although investment will 
remain heavy in these sectors, and 
there will be a further increase in out- 
lays associated with the defense effort 
and with strategic resource develop- 
ment, expenditures for defense installa- 
tions are expected to be a little less 
than last year because a number of the 
larger projects are nearing completion. 

Outlays in manufacturing are likely to 
be 5 percent below those of 1952. Ex- 
penditure in transportation equipment, 
nonferrous metals, and petroleum re- 
fining will be increased, but the in- 
crease will be more than offset by an- 
ticipated declines in pulp and paper 

roducts, iron and steel, and chemicals. 

mn ail these accounts, the rate of 
spending will slow up, although it will 
continue to be the largest in Canada’s 
history. 

The rapid growth in the mining indus- 
try is likely to continue through 1953, 
capital expenditures showing a further 
increase of 18 percent over the previous 
record total of 1952, to C$249 million. 
Outlays for new housing are expected 
to amount to C$981 million, which is 15 
percent greater than the C$850 million 
spent in 1952. Expenditures for all types 
of new construction are expected to 
reach C$3,432 million, an increase of 12 
percent over last year. 

Expenditures for machinery and 
equipment at C$1,989 million will be 1 
percent higher than in 1952, mainly be- 
Gause pf increased outlays by mines 
and utilities. In addition to this out- 
lay for new machinery and equipment 
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Uruguay's Money Market Eases, Bank 
Deposits Up, Collections Prompt 


Uruguayan economic activity in February, which proceeded at the 
slow pace that is characteristic for that month, was marked by a slight 


easing of the money market. 


Business normally is limited during the pre-Lenten carnival week, 
when many commercial and industrial concerns are closed, and this con- 


tributed to the slowness of activity for 
the month as a whole. 

The money market eased as a result 
of reduced demand for commercial loans 
which was caused, in turn, by tight re- 
strictions on imports. Bank deposits 
were. on the upswing, and collections 
were generally being met promptly. 

‘February wool export figures are not 
available, but trade sources indicate 
that they were considerably below rec- 
ord January exports, which amounted 
to 30,921 bales (a bale, greasy basis, 
weighs about 1,050 pounds). This fig- 
ure raised total exports for the first 4 
months of the current wool year, which 
began October 1, 1952, to 104,864 bales, 
as compared with only 10,736 bales 
shipped in the corresponding period of 
the preceding wool year. 

Trade Balance Unfavorable 


Foreign-owned meat packing plants 
remained inactive for the sixth consecu- 
tive month. However, part of the money 
owed them by the Government has been 
paid and a congressional appropriation 
has been requested for payment of the 
balance. Although the demand for 
payment of overdue accounts was the 
principal point in the controversy be- 
tween the packers and the Government, 
other points at issue remain unsettled. 

Provisional Uruguayan trade figures 
for 1952 indicate that exports valued at 
the equivalent of $208,900,000 and im- 
ports valued at $237,500,000 resulted in 
an unfavorable trade balance of $28,- 
600,000 for the year. However, indica- 
tions are that Uruguay’s 1952 trade 
deficit would have been much worse had 





repairs to existing machinery and equip- 
ment are estimated at C$1,100 million. 


Outlook in Supply Easier 


The supply of building materials in 
1953 is expected to be adequate for this 
record construction program. However, 
deliveries on a few items may lag dur- 
ing the season of greatest activity. 
Cement is expected to be in more ade- 
quate supply, despite a probable rise in 
demand. The outlook for the supply of 
most iron and steel items used in con- 
struction is favorable, although deliv- 
eries of steel pipe may be delayed. 

Larger supplies of heavy structural 
steel beams are expected to become 
available from the United States, and 
all sizes are likely to be in adequate 
supply by midyear. 





it not been for greatly increased wool 
exports during the fourth quarter. In 
fact, Uruguay’s trade deficit amounted 
to $47,100,000 as late as October 1. 

Uruguay suffered a deficit of around 
$11,000,000 in trade with the United 
States (exports $50,000,000 and imports 
$61,000,000) but realized a favorable 
balance of $4,700,000 in trade with the 
United Kingdom (exports $33,200,000 
and imports $28,500,000). Other prin- 
cipal trading countries included (total 
trade in millions of dollars): Brazil, 
43.5; Germany, 40.3; France, 17; and 
Italy, 16.7. 


As a result of accelerated fourth- 
quarter exports, total gold and foreign 
exchange held by the Bank of the Re- 
public as of December 31, 1952, amount- 
ed to $216,100,000, an increase of $17,- 
200,000 over December 31, 1951, and of 
$80,700,000 over April 1952. 

On February 26, Uruguay signed a 
trade agreement with Austria under the 
terms of which both countries express 
their intent of working for increased 
trade between them. 


Early in February, Uruguay an- 
nounced the signing of a payments 
agreement with Paraguay, which pro- 
vides for a mutual swing credit of $4,- 
000,000. Accounts will be kept in dol- 
lars, and at the request of the creditor 
any balance outstanding at the end of 
each year will be settled in dollars, 
gold, or any currency acceptable to the 
creditor. The agreement will be in 
force for 4 years and tacitly renewable 


for 1 year periods thereafter.—Emb., 
Montevideo. 
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Foreign Military Aid by United 
States Exceeds Economic Aid 


Foreign military aid by the U. S. Government in the final quarter 
of 1952 exceeded economic aid for the first time since 1945, the U. S. 
Department of Commerce has reported. 

Of the total gross foreign aid of $1.4 billion in the fourth quarter, 
approximately $1 billion consisted of military aid and less than $500 


million of economic assistance. 
Total grants and credits of $5.6 bil- 


lion in the year 1952 as a whole were 
10 percent above the preceding year, 
according to an article in the March 
Survey of Current Business, monthly 
magazine of the Department’s Office of 
Business Economics. Military aid for 
the calendar year totaled $2.75 billion— 
about half of the total aid. 

The increase in military aid, which 
in 1952 was almost double the 1951 
figure, was partially offset by the con- 
tinuing reduction in economic assist- 
ance. Gross economic and _ technical 
assistance totaled $2.8 billion for the 
calendar year as a whole, one-fifth less 
than in 1951. 

Net foreign aid, which takes into 
account the receipts by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment of reverse grants and returns 
on grants, as well as the repayment of 
credits, was $5 billion in 1952, — 


Grants Dominate Aid 


Grants continued to dominate foreign 
aid last year despite the fact that credit 
utilizations doubled to $823 million and 
comprised 15 percent of gross aid. As a 
result of large credit repayments, the 
annual net credit utilizations were $400 
million, raising to $10.7 billion foreign 
indebtedness on loans and other credits 
made by the U. S. Government since 
the beginning of World War II. The 
U. S. Government collected $204 million 
in interest on this indebtedness in 1952. 

Aid furnished under the mutual se- 
curity program comprised 88 percent of 
gross foreign aid in 1952, in comparison 
with 86 percent in 1951 and 75 percent 
for comparable programs in 1950. Sig- 
nificant portions of foreign economic 
aid not provided under the mutual se- 
curity program are the credits of the 
Export-Import Bank; which accounted 
for 9 percent of gross 1952 aid, and the 
civilian-supply grants by the Army De- 
partment to Korea and the Ryukyu 
Islands. 


Western Europe continued in 1952 to 
be the largest beneficiary of U. S. Gov- 
ernment foreign aid. It received mili- 
tary aid totaling $2.25 billion in the 
year, double such aid in the preceding 
year. Economic assistance to Western 
Europe in 1952 declined by $625 million. 
Total gross foreign aid to the area 
amounted to $4.25 billion, up 14 percent. 


Economic Aid Declines 


Declines were effected in the eco- 
nomic aid furnished to most European 


4 





countries in 1952, the principal excep- 
tion being the United Kingdom. The 
total to the United Kingdom and France 
constituted half of the economic as- 
sistance afforded Western Europe. 


Although gross economic aid to 
France and its dependent areas was 
larger than that to the United Kingdorh, 
on a net basis economic aid to France 
was considerably less as a result of sub- 
stantial credit repayments. 


Net economic aid to France amounted 
to $354 million in 1952 in comparison 
with $418 million to the United King- 
dom. In 1951 France had been the 
largest recipient of economic aid with 
$421 million. The United Kingdom, on 
the other hand, had stood sixth in 
Europe with $129 million. 


Advance Shown in Chile's 
Electric Energy Output 


Chile’s total production of electric 
energy for the first 11 months of 1952 
exceeded production during the cor- 
responding period of 1951 by 11.4 per- 
cent or 175,561,233 kw.-hr. Production 
during the 11-month period of 1952 and 
1951 approximated 1,716,723,177 kw.-hr. 
and 1,541,161,944 kw.-hr., respectively. 


About 92 percent of the installed ca- 
pacity of all public utility electric light 
and power companies in Chile, exclud- 
ing the few mining and manufacturing 
organizations which generate power for 
their own use, is accounted for by the 
Empresa Nacional de Electricidad, S. A. 
(ENDESA), and the Cia. Chilena de 
Electricidad Ltda. The latter is a sub- 
sidiary of a U. S. corporation. 


The installed capacity of these two 
organizations at the end of 1952, and 
the amount of power generated by each 
were as follows: ENDESA—hydroelec- 
tric, 201,000 kw., and thermal, 5,000 kw.; 
Cia. Chilena de Electricidad Ltda.—hy- 
droelectric, 93,400 kw., and thermal, 
77,400 kw. The total for both organiza- 
tions was 376,800 kw. 


Production of electric power, hydro- 
electric and thermal, of these two or- 
ganizations in 1952 was as follows: 
ENDESA — hydroelectric, 603,000,000 
kw.-hr., and thermal, 9,400,000 kw.-hr.; 
Cia. Chilena de Electricidad Ltda.—hy- 
droelectric, 563,416,889 kw.-hr., and 
thermal, 183,064,670 kw.-hr. The total 
a both organizations was 1,358,881,559 

w.-hr. 





Gold, Dollar Reserves 
Abroad Continue Rise 


Foreign countries continued to ac- 
quire gold and dollar balances from the 
United States during the fourth quarter 
of 1952, according to estimates of the 
balance of international payments re- 
leased by the Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Commerce, 


Net transfers from the United States 
in the last quarter of 1952 were $395 
million, bringing the total since March 
1, 1952, when the outward movement 


began, to approximately $1.6 billion. The 
rise in foreign reserves is apparently 
continuing at a high level in the first 
quarter, of 1953, the Department said. 


An analysis of the U. S. balance of 
payments—together with detailed fig- 
ures for the year as a whole, shown by 
major geographic areas—appears in 
the March issue of the Department’s 
monthly magazine Survey of Current 
Business. 

U. S. Exports Decline 


The principal reason for the change 
in the balance of payments as compared 
with the 9 months ended March 31, 1952, 
when foreign countries lost gold and 
dollar balances to the United States in 
the amount of $1 billion, was the 
decline in U. S. exports which began 
around mid-1952. 

The export decline in 1952 was at- 
tributable to several factors, including 
a reduction in foreign demand for cot- 
ton, coal, wheat, and a few other Ameri- 
can export commodities. Cotton ship- 
ments were down primarily as a result 
of reduced activity in the textile indus- 
try in foreign countries. The decline in 
the demand for coal from the United 
States in part may be ascribed to the 
fact that the rate of increase of indus- 
trial production in Western Europe was 
slowed down while coal production there 
continued to rise at about the previous 
rate. Wheat exports were reduced large- 
ly as a result of increased production in 
other countries, notably in Canada and 
Western Europe. Tightened exchange 
controls abroad, particularly in Brazil 
and the sterling area, also accounted for 
part of the decline in U. S. exports. 


While exports were declining, imports 
of goods and services were rising. Mer- 
chandise imports held relatively stable 
while expenditures abroad by the U. S, 
Government — especially the military 
agencies—rose. Tourist expenditures 
abroad also increased, but so did the 
expenditures of foreign travelers here, 
leaving the net balance on travel ac- 
count virtually unchanged. 

There was a reduction in the outflow 
of private capital during the last half 
of 1952, which may prove to be tem- 
porary. Large projects involving the use 
of American capital are still under way 
abroad, notably in Canada, 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Yugoslavia To Adopt 


Farm Cooperatives 


The latest step in Yugoslavia’s series 
of measures indicating a basic change 
jn the nation’s agricultural policy is the 
recent announcement by Yugoslav of- 
ficials that collective farms are to be 
abolished in favor of western-style 
cooperatives. 


The 1953 budget, approved early in 
January, provides for the inauguration 
of a 10-year plan for agriculture, which 
for the first time gives aid and en- 
couragement to private farms. The 
latest announcement of the abandon- 
ment of all further collectivization in- 
dicates that even the rich fertile areas 
best adapted to the use of machinery 
on a large scale may be returned in 
part to private ownership. 

The readjustment has been strongly 
advocated by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 


- and the technicians of the United 


States and other Western countries 
which have been giving aid to Yugo- 
slavia. 

Until recently the whole emphasis of 
the Government’s economic and politi- 
cal planning was to favor rapid in- 
dustrialization at the cost of slowing 
down agricultural development. Social- 
ization in the agricultural sector was 
carried out by the program of collectiv- 
ization. 

Failure of the collective farms to in- 
crease production, plus two of the worst 
droughts in Yugoslav history during the 
last three crop years, forced official 
recognition of the fact that this move- 
ment had gone too far and that it was 
necessary to restore a proper balance 
between agriculture and industry. 


Collective System Failed 


Although Yugoslavia started after the 
war to collectivize farms on the Rus- 
sian pattern, the move was never suc- 
cessful and some 70 percent of the 
land remained in the hands of private 
owners. In 1950, after the break with 
the Soviet bloc, forced collectivization 
ceased and the Government concen- 
trated on the improvement of condi- 
tions on the collective and state farms 
in the hope of encouraging voluntary 
participation. Farmers outside the col- 
lective sector continued to be treated 
less favorably in the allocation of 
credits and machinery, and vital irriga- 
tion and drainage projects were held up 
because they would aid private farmers 
who were holding out against collec- 
tivization. 

The Government also started a cam- 
paign to force the collectives to pay 
rent to owners who pooled their land 
in a collective. Despite these measures, 
the productivity and earnings of work- 
ers on the collective farms remained 
low, the members continued to leave, 
and private farmers remained un- 
convinced, 

Early in 1952 the Government 
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E, Germany To Expand 
Heavy Goods Output 


The economic plan adopted by East- 
ern Germany for 1953 continues to em- 
phasize expansion of heavy industry. 
The targets, which are given only in 
percentages of 1952 figures, indicate 
that production of turbogenerators for 
power plants is to increase by 579 per- 
cent, caterpillar tractors by 550 per- 
cent, rolling-mill equipment by 364 per- 
cent, and other items basic to heavy 
industry by percentages ranging from 
180 to 364 percent. 

New nonferrous metal mines are to 
be developed. National income is to in- 
crease 15 percent over the 1952 level. 

The economy apparently still is 
plagued by bottlenecks. Failure of the 
brown-coal industry to meet its 1952 
target was attributed to the railroads 
and the shortfall in the hard-coal in- 
dustry to sabotage. 


The important Bergmann-Borsig 
works in East Berlin, the center of large 
turbine production and repair, could not 
meet its quotas because of a shortage of 
steel castings. The plant’s goal for 
1952 was fulfilled by only 30 percent as 
of the end of November 1952.—HICOG, 
Berlin. 





abandoned compulsory deliveries of 
farm crops at fixed prices and estab- 
lished “free” markets for the sale of 
agricultural products. In December it 
was announced that 1,000 of the least 
profitable collective farms in the poorer 
and mountainous districts had been dis- 
banded and the land returned to the 
hands of the private owners. 


The public acknowledgment of fail- 
ure of the collective system gives 
evidence of the Yugoslav peasant’s in- 
dependence and of the Government’s 
willingness to adopt a more popular 
and productive farm policy. 

The present move to decentralize and 
liberalize the Government is based on 
participation of the workers. So far 
the Government, has failed to come up 
with a peasant equivalent for the work- 
ers councils established in industrial 
plants. Present indications are that the 
peasants, who rep nt about 70 per- 
cent of the population, will be repre- 
sented by about one-third of the mem- 
bers on the Council of Producers; one 
of the two legislative bodies in the new 
bicameral Parliament to be elected next 
May. 





THE POWER HOUSE at Tilaiya 
Dam, Damodar Valley Corporation, was 
opened and operation of the Bokaro 
Thermal Power Station was inaugurated 
on February 21, by India’s Prime Minis- 
ter’ Nehru. This is the first electric 
energy to be produced in the DVC proj- 
ect, which was created by an Act passed 
in 1948, : 
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Sterling Area’s Gold 
Reserves Going Up 


Sterling area gold and dollar reserves 
continued to rise in February and by the 
end of the month totaled $2,103 million, 
This marked the first time since Decem- 
ber 1951 that they passed the $2,000 
million mark. The reserves were at 
their postwar peak level of $3,867 mil- 
lion on June 30, 1951. 

Except for a lapse in December, when 
the reserves fell by $49 million they 
have risen steadily and substantially 
since the third quarter of 1952. The 
December drain on the reserves was 
attributable to the payment of $181 
million at the end of the year of the 
installments due.on the U. S. and Cana- 
dian loans of 1947 and on the U. S. loans 
under Lend-Lease and the European 
Recovery Program. The increase in re- 
serves of $125 million in February was 
slightly less than the $138 million rise 
in January 1953. 


’ Surplus With Dollar Area Notable 

The most encouraging feature of the 
position at the end of February was the 
reemergence of the sterling area gold 
aftd dollar surplus with non-European 
countries, mainly with the United States 
and Canada, as the principal factor con- 
tributing to the rise in reserves. Nearly 
60 percent, or $74 million, of the total 
increase in reserves was accounted for 
by this factor; gold payments to the 
United Kingdom on account of the ster- 
ling arta’s January EPU surplus 
amounted to $18 million, and receipts of 
American aid ‘brought in $33 million. 

Part of the sterling area’s surplus 
with the dollar area in February was 
due to peak seasonal payments by dol- 
lar area countries for such sterling 
area products as wool and cocoa. How- 
ever, the dollar receipts from the United 
States for deliveries to the United 
States and NATO forces of military 
equipment ordered under the offshore 
purchase program also contributed to 
the surplus. The dollars earned from 
the offshore procurement program are 
expected to become an increasingly im- 
portant factor over the rest of this year. 
Orders placed with British industry 
under this program through February 
totaled over $165 million, and payments 
were received for a small portion. 


Gold Receipts Expected To Fall 

Gold receipts from the EPU are ex- 
pected to fall off as the current sur- 
pluses continue to reduce the United 
Kingdom’s accumulated deficit with the 
Union to the point where monthly sur- 
pluses are settled half in gold and half 
in credit. In February the United King- 
dom was in a position to receive 70 ‘per- 
cent of the sterling surplus with the 
EPU in gold. 

The United Kingdom was expected to 
receive over $19 million in gold from the 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Industrial Institute 
Planned for Lebanon 


An Industrial Institute, the first of its 
kind in the Middle East, will be estab- 
lished in Beirut in the near future, 
officials of the Government of Lebanon 
have announced. 

A joint technical cooperation project 
agreement setting up the Institute has 
been signed by representatives of the 
Lebanese Ministries of National Econ- 
omy and Agriculture, the Association of 
Lebanese Industrialists, and the UV. S. 
Technical Cooperation Service for 
Lebanon. 

The purpose of the Institute, accord- 
ing to the sponsors, is to provide Leba- 
non with a reliable body of experts as 
an “organized channel” for the exchange 
of technical knowledge and production 
methods between specialists of the 
Technical Cooperation Service, the in- 
dustries of Lebanon, and university 
research units and laboratories “with a 
view to affording existing industries 
technical advice and promoting the 
establishment of healthy industries and 
adequate methods of production.” ~* 


To Be Private Corporation 


The Institute is to be set up as a 
private corporation but until it becomes 
self-supporting it will be financed 
jointly by the Government of Lebanon, 
the Association of Lebanese Industrial- 
ists, .and the Technical Cooperation 
Administration. 

Its board of directors will be made 
up of representatives of the Lebanese 
Ministries of National Economy and 
Agriculture, the Association of Lebanese 
Industrialists, and a representative ot 
the universities whose laboratory and 
research facilities are employed by the 
Institute. These facilities exist at the 
American University in Beirut and St. 
Joseph’s University, and it is contem- 
plated that either or both will be 
employed. , 

In addition, a Point IV representative 
will be a member of the board as long as 
that organization contributes funds to 
the upkeep of the Institute. 

Although the project agreement has 
been signed, considerable preliminary 
work of the type which will be under- 
taken by the Institute has been going on 
for some time. This includes investiga- 
tions into the feasibility of establishing a 
chemical industry, methods of improving 
existing industries, and the possibility 
of expanding the leather goods industry. 

When the Institute is organized for- 
mally, technical data on these and other 
industries will be gathered and investi- 
gations will be conducted in the fields of 
applied research, management, cost ac- 
counting, economic feasibility and sim- 
ilar technical services. It will also 
advise individual and corporate indus- 
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Indonesia Plans To 
Increase Imports 


The Indonesian Government will take 
immediate steps to increase the amount 
of import licenses issued, the president 
of the Indonesian Central Bank has 
stated. During the next 3 months 2 bil- 
lion rupiah are expected to be made 


available for private and Government 
imports. 

Reasons for the increased issuance of 
licenses were stated to be the recent 
tendencies toward a better balance-of- 
payments position, which has resulted 
in ending the need to sell gold; the in- 
creased need for imported goods for 
the coming Moslem holiday season; and 
the desire to counteract the effects of 
the recent revival of hoarding in antici- 
pation of a further devaluation of the 
rupiah. 

The president’s statement sounded the 
first recent optimistic note concerning 
the Indonesian foreign-exchange posi- 
tion. He pointed out that Indonesia 
again has foreign currency surpluses— 
171 million rupiah for January and 186 
million rupiah for February. In con- 
trast, Indonesia’s deficit in the calendar 
year 1952 amounted to 2,430 million 
rupiah (1 rupiah=US$1). — Emb., 
Djakarta. 





trialists, both Lebanese and foreign, on 
industrial problems referred to it. 


Industrial Specialists To Serve 


To carry out these technical services, 
the Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion will provide a few industrial 
specialists who will serve with the 
Institute until Lebanese personnel can 
be trained to provide the desired 
services. 

This project has been worked out 
under the leadership of Dr. P. William 
Bakarian, an industrial expert from the 
Office of International Trade of the De- 
partment of Commerce. OIT is cooperat- 
ing with TCA:in the Middle East. Dr. 
Bakarian is returning to Washington in 
April for consultations in connection 
with the organization of the Institute. 
Consideration is being given to supply- 
ing the technical personnel required 
through contract with a private indus- 
trial research organization in this 
country. 

Establishment of the Institute is de- 
scribed by Government officials as an 
important part of the Lebanese attempt 
to raise the level of the country’s 
economy and industrial potential. For 
the first time, it was pointed out, it will 
be possible to approach industrial prob- 
lems scientifically, taking advantage of 
the téchnical know-how and resources 
of an organization set up specifically to 
answer the kind of questions usually 
asked by investors and industrialists 
before committing their funds and skills 
to new enterprises. 


West Germany Agrees 
On Debt Settlements 


Agreements providing for settlement 
of Germany’s external debt to creditors 
in 30 countries were signed in London 
on February 27. Total payments to be 
made amount to about $3,270 million, 
of which $1,747.5 million represent pay- 
ments to the United States and its na- 
tionals. 

Of particular interest to private 
American creditors is the Intergovern- 
mental Agreement on German External 
Debt, which relates to the prewar debt. 
This will become effective on ratification 
or approval by the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, and Germany. 

Under the Intergovernmental Agree- 
ment, $450 million will be paid out to 
various classes of prewar creditors in 
the United States. In addition, $1,000 
million will be paid to the U. S. Govern- 
ment under a separate agreement re- 
lating to postwar economic assistance, 
and $200 million will be paid to the 
U. S. Government for surplus property 
furnished Germany. The balance of $97.5 
million relates to payments under 
awards made by the Mixed Claims 
Commission, United States and Ger- 
many. The total of $1,747.5 million is 
payable on an annual basis in install- 
ments of $56 million a year for 5. years 
and $90 million a year thereafter. 

Upon ratification of the Intergovern- 
mental Agreement, the Government of 
the Federal Republic of Germany will 
take such administrative and legisla- 
tive action as may be necessary to carry 
out the settlement plan. It will make 
the necessary payments and transfers 
on the debts for which the Government 
itself is liable. Furthermore, it will 
authorize the transfer of foreign ex- 
change by private debtors and other 
governmental agencies to their foreign 
creditors as such payments become due 
under the terms of the settlement pro- 
cedures, 

Under the terms of the agreement, 
payments are to start on varying dates 
beginning April 1, 1953, depending on 
the category of debt involved. Even 
though the Intergovernmental Agree- 
ment may not have entered into force 
by that date, the Federal Republic has 
agreed to authorize transfer of any ac- 
cumulated payments which may have 
fallen due by the time the agreement 
comes into force, 





Sterling Area's Gold Reserves 
(Continued from Page 5) 


EPU in March in settlement of its Feb- 
ruary surplus of nearly £10 million. The 


last of the dollar commodity arbitrage — 


transactions which helped to reverse 
Britain’s adverse position in the EPU 
was reflected in the surplus for Decem- 
ber 1952. The seasonal lull in British 
tourist travel on the Continent con- 
tributed to the February sterling sur- 
plus. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 





§. Africa To Maintain 


The Union of South Africa will main- 
tain its 1953 import quotas at the levels 
originally announced, the Minister of 
Economic Affairs reaffirmed on Febru- 
ary 24. (Details ofpreliminary quotas 
were given in Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, Oct. 20, 1952, p. 8.) 


These quotas include allocations for 
consumer goods at 45 percent of the 
value of 1948 consumer goods imports, 
30 percent of which have been already 
issued to importers. 

Of the remaining 15 percent, one-third 
will consist of general permits valid for 
purchases from any source, including 
hard-currency countries, and two-thirds 
will consist of restricted permits valid 
for purchases in soft-currency areas 
only. 

A new feature of the system of 
allocating permits for consumer goods, 
as announced by the Minister, is a per- 
mit conversion scheme for goods classed 
as essential and in short supply. (The 
list of consumer goods so classed for 
purposes of the permit bonus scheme is 
available from the Near Eastern and 
African Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C.) 


Under this scheme importers may 
double their exchange quotas by con- 
yverting their original permits for special 
permits valid only for imports of 
specified items. 

However, the arrangement is confined 
to merchants who previously imported 
such goods, and the conversion is lim- 
ited to 150 percent of a merchant’s 1948 
imports of any particular essential con- 
sumer item. 

Previous permit conversion schemes 
for importation of goods on the prohib- 
ited list and for importers’ acquisition 
of additional general permits remain 
unchanged. (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Dec. 24, 1951, p. 16.) 

Permits for industrial raw materials 
and maintenance parts, have already 
been issued importers at the rate of 
50 percent of their 1951 imports. These 
Permits will be increased by 50 percent, 
and thus in effect will permit importa- 
tion of industrial raw materials and 
maintenance parts at 75 percent of the 
1951 level of such imports, 

However, additional requests for per- 
mits to import such goods as motor 
vehicles, pharmaceuticals, and others 
will be considered and decided upon on 
their merits—Emb., Pretoria. 





VINTAGE CROPS in northern Portu- 
gal were less efficiently controlled 
against insects in 1952 than in 1951 be- 
cause of the increased price of copper 
sulfate. The yield is reported to have 
been considerably lower. 


March 30, 1953 


France Installs New Procedure for 
Quotas Fixed for 1953 Valuing Imports for Duty Purposes 


France has established new regulations for valuing imports for duty 
purposes, by the Finance Law of February 7, published in the Journal 


Officiel and effective February 8. . 


The regulations are designed to bring French customs procedures 
into accord with the Brussels Customs Conventions of December 20, 


1950, French ratification of which was 
authorized by a decree published in the 
Journal Officiel of July 27, 1952. 


One of four Brussels conventions, that 
on customs valuation of merchandise, is 
intended to provide a sounder basis for 
the collection of customs duties and, 
through adoption of a uniform system 
by countries ratifying the Convention, 
to insure that tariff concessions ob- 
tained by such countries will not be 
affected by unilateral changes in the 
method of valuation. 


The new regulations are as follows: 


@ The value to be declared upon im- 
portation is the normal price of the 
merchandise, that is, the price which 
could allegedly be set for such merchan- 
dise at the time and in the place fixed 
hereinafter in the course of a sale 
effected under conditions of free compe- 
tition between an independent buyer and 
an independent seller. 


When a sale has been effected under 
such conditions the normal price may be 
calculated by using the invoice price as 
a basis for calculation. 

@ The normal price of imported mer- 
chandise is calculated on the following 
bases: 

The time to be taken into account is 
the date of registration of the declara- 
tion at the customs bureau; 

The merchandise is held to be de- 
livered to the buyer at the place of 
entry into the customs territory; 

The seller is considered to have borne 
and to have included in the price the 
cost of transportation of the merchan- 
dise, as well as all other expenses 
connected with the sale and delivery of 
the merchandise to place of entry into 
the customs territory; 

Expenses ‘connected with transport 
carried out within the customs territory, 
as well as taxes and duties payable in 
that territory, are excluded from the 
price. 

@ A sale effected under conditions of 
free competition between an independ- 
ent buyer and an independent seller is 
a sale in which: 

Payment of the price of the merchan- 
dise constitutes the only effective pay- 
ment by the buyer; 

The agreed price is not influenced by 
commercial, financial, or other relations, 
contractual or not, which may exist, 
apart from those created by the sale 
itself, between the seller or a physical 
or legal person associated in the seller’s 
abusiness, on the one hand, and the 





buyer or a physical or legal person 
associated in business with the buyer, on 
the other hand; 


No part of the proceeds of subsequent 
sale or utilization of the merchandise 
will accrue directly or indirectly to the 
seller or to any other physical or legal 
person associated with the seller. 

Two persons are considered as asso- 
ciated in business if one of them 
possesses any imterest whatsoever in the 
business of the other, or if both possess 
any common interest, or if a _ third 
person possesses an interest in the 
business of éach of them, whether these 
interests be direct or indirect. 

@ Determination of the normal price 
shall take into consideration that the 
normal price includes the royalty paid 
for use of the patent, the registered 
design or model, or the factory or com- 
mercial trade-mark pertaining to the 
said merchandise if the merchandise to 
be valued: ° ' 

Was manufactured according to a 
patented procedure or was the subject 
of a registered design or model; 

Bears a foreign manufacturing or 
commercial trade-mark or is imported 
to be sold under such a trade-mark, 

@ Every @eclaration must be sup- 
ported by an invoice. If the merchandise 


_ is subject to ad valorem duty, the 


invoice must be authenticated by a 
French diplomatic or consular author- 
ity. Reciprocal agreements may pro- 
vide eithér for substituting for such 
authentication a visa issued: by an 
organization approved by the French 
Government or elimination of the for- 
mality of both the authentication and 
the visa. 

@ The Customs Service may require 
in addition the production of sales 
agreements, contracts, correspondence, 
etc., relevant to the transaction. 

@ The invoices and other documents 
mentioned are not binding upon the 
judgment of the Customs Service or the 
High Committee on Customs Tariffs, 

@ When the factors taken into ac- 
count for determination of the normal 
price are expressed in a foreign cur- 
rency, conversion is to be made on the 
basis of the official exchange rate 
effective on the date the declaration is 
registered. 

@ The value fixed under the condi- 
tions cited above is, if appropriate, to be 
rounded off to the lowest hundredth of 
a franc. 
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Brazil Lists Goods Licensed for 
Entry at Official Exchange Rate 


The list of commodities which may be licensed for import into 
Brazil at the official rate of exchange under the provisions of the free- 
market exchange legislation effective February 21 covers a wide range 
of items regarded as strictly essential for the domestic economy. 

Consideration is being given to a system whereby imports from the 


United States “would be paid at sight 
against the delivery of the documents 
at the American port of embarkation,” 
thereby assuring that no licenses will 
be granted without the accompanying 
exchange for sight payment, the Min- 
ister of Finance stated. 

Import licenses for which official ex- 
change is granted will be limited to a 
total of 15 billion cruzeiros for the year 
1953, as compared with imports of ap- 
proximately 37 billion cruzeiros in each 
of the years 1951 and 1952. (1 cruzeiro— 
US$0.054.) 7 

The list of items, as announced by 
the Government on February 28, in- 
cludes specified items in the following 
categories: 

Coal and petroleum products; essen- 
tial foodstuffs, including condensed and 
powdered milk, wheat, and wheat 
flour; specified chemicals, drugs, and 





Peru Bans Imports 
From Soviet: Bloc 


Peru will no longer permit imports 
from Soviet Bloc countries, the Gov- 
ernment has announced. 


The new prohibition, set forth in a 
decree dated March 11 and published 
on March 13, applies to imports from 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechosiovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Rumania, Soviet Union, 
and Communist China. 

Merchandise already shipped from 
those countries or in Peruvian custom- 
houses on the date of the decree will be 
cleared through customs, subject to 
special authorization by a Supreme res- 
olution in each case. 

The prohibition, according to the de- 
cree, was instituted because Peru's bal- 
ance of trade with Soviet Bloc coun- 
tries has been unfavorable and because 
imports from those countries at abnor- 
mally low prices have damaged Peru- 
vian industries.—Emb., Lima. 





Jamaica Extends Privileges 
Granted Pioneer Industries 


Jamaica has extended to December 31 
the provisions of its Pioneer Industries 
Law, No, 13-1949. 

Under this law a manufacturer of 
products of an industry which the Gov- 
ernment has declared a “pioneer in- 
dustry” is granted certain income tax 
reductions and customs duty exemptions. 





pharmaceutical-_preparations; fertilizers; 
various raw materials; 

Agricultural machinery; electrical 
equipment; specified industrial, railway, 
aviation, and shipping equipment; ce- 
ment; newsprint, books, and periodicals; 
scientific and laboratory equipment; and 
specified iron and steel mill products. 

Automotive vehicles, parts, and acces- 
sories with the exception of unassembled 
jeeps for rural purposes are not in- 
cluded in the list. 

(The new Brazilian exchange market 
law was announced in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Feb. 24, 1953, p. 7.) 





Ecuadoran Exchange Tax on 
Hog Lard Now 44 Percent 


The Ecuadoran exchange tax on hog 
lard has been raised 11 percent to a 
total of 44 percent-of the c.if. value, 
by decree No- 212 published in the 
Registro Oficial of March 2. 


The increase places hog lard in the 
luxury category of the Ecuadoran im- 
port lists, rather than in the semi- 
essential category. 

Among the stated purposes of the in- 
crease was that of preventing hog lard 
from competing too strongly with do- 
mestic fats and oils, although the in- 
crease amounts to only about 55 cen- 
tavos a libra (1 sucre, or 100 centavos,— 
US$0.0660; 1 libra=1.0143 pounds). Hog 
lard has been retailing in Ecuador at 
5 to 6 sucres a libra, whereas domestic 
vegetable fats are priced at about 4 
sucres a libra. 

Following announcement of the in- 
crease in the exchange tax, local prices 
of hog lard rose so rapidly that the Gov- 
ernment acted to protect consumers. 
On March 9, by decree No. 283, it or- 
ered that stocks of hog lard be attached 
and promised to reimburse the owners 
at 350 sucres a quintal (1 quintal= 
101.43 pounds). Stocks attached in- 
cluded those in customhouses, as well 
as those arriving at customs 4 months 
after March 9. 

The new decree also fixed the retail 
price of hog lard, and vegetable fat 
alike, at 4 sucres a libra. 





Swiss support of measures leading to 
continuance of the European Payments 
Union were recommended by the Swiss 
Parliamentary Committee for Commer- 
cial Policy in a recent meeting at Bern. 
—Leg. Bern, 


Pakistan Strikes Hard 
At Dollar Imports 


Pakistan’s new import policy. as indi- 
cated by the official text strikes hard 
at imports from the dollar area. Since 
March 1, 215 items have been import- 
able through private channels from the 
nondollar area exclusive of Japan, 213 
from Japan, and only 53 from the dollar 
area. 


Among the important items which 
may not be imported from the dollar 
area are new automobiles and station 
wagons, motorcycles and motorscooters, 
radios and parts, domestic refrigerators, 
unmanufactured tobacco, and oil en- 
gines (of the 50 b. hp. horizontal type 
and of the vertical stationary type up 
to 20 hp.). 


However, some exceptions to the pub- 
lished list of importable items may be 
made. The announcement by the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan states, “If it is 
considered necessary later on to import 
items not mentioned .. . applications 
will be invited for such items in due 
course.” In addition, eligible industrial 
consumers may apply for nonlisted 
items “required to be imported ... as 
a special case.” 


Items still importable from the dollar 
area are: Mild steel bars, plates, billets, 
and sheets of 20 gauge or less; iron and 
steel pipes and fittings; tinplate; baling 
hoops and strapping; galvanized iron 
sheets of less than 22 gauge; iron or 
steel rails’ sleepers and other track 
material; plain iron or steel wire; pig 
iron; cast iron scrap; iron and steel 
éastings, forgings, stampings, and forged 
steel balls; fabricated or semifabricated 
iron or steel structures; unmachined 
wrought iron and iron castings in all 
forms; 

Nonferrous metals and ferroalloys ex- 
cept chemical or imitation gold; tools 
and workshop equipment except lathes 
other than automatic, capstan, and 
turret lathes; asphalt, pitch, and tar; 
camphor; gas in cylinders; chemicals 
except nitrates of potash and soda, 
sulfate of ammonia, and soda ash; 


Antibiotics and preparations; various 
drugs and medicines; liquid gold; coaltar 
dyes, including textile printing dyes; 
various dyeing and tanning substances; 
cutch and gambier; gas black and car- 
bon black; 

Certain electrical instruments and 
apparatus, including carbon rods but 
excluding parts and accessories; type- 
writers and parts except used or rebuilt; 
various office machines; packing engines 
and boilers; ball and roller bearings; 
taper roller bearings; oil engines n.e.s, 
and parts and accessories of oil engines 
and expellers; 

Certain machinery and millwork and 
parts and accessories; brake fluid; lubri- 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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New Jamaican Permit Order 
Protects Textile Industry 


The Jamaican requirement, in effect 
since February 27, that imports of cer- 
tain cotton textile goods be made only 
on the basis of permits issued by the 
Board of Trade is intended to control 
competition with domestic production. 
It should not be confused with the gen- 
eral import license required for ex- 
change conservation purposes. 

The notice to importers establishing 
the additional permit requirement, No. 
1143 published on February 28, stresses 
the fact that imports are not to be re- 
stricted at present, but that the permits 


. are required in order to keep imports 


of the goods under review. 


The following items are affected: 
Greys; unbleached and grey sheeting; 
greige goods; brown and white calico; 
white and dyed cambrics, casements, and 
linens; white, bleached, and unbleached 
drills; denims and bleached limbrics, 
including seconds, whether of full 
pieces, fonts, and shorts of any width 
or length.—Con, Gen., Kingston. 





Paraguay Sets New Import 
Quota; Lists U. S. Items 


The Central Bank of Paraguay an- 
nounced on March 3 that it would ac- 
cept until March 26 applications for im- 
port licenses for an extensive list of 
essential and semiessential commodities 
to a total value of about $3,000,000. 
This is the first call of the year for im- 
port license applications. 


Among the items scheduled for im- 
portation from the United States are 
antibiotics, tinplate, handtools, boilers 
and generators, sugar-manufacturing 
machinery, steel mill products, tires and 
tubes, busses, trucks, and pickups.— 
Emb., Asuncion. 





Pakistan Strikes Dollar Imports 
(Continued from Page 8) 


cating oils and greases; mineral oil 
except kerosene and gasoline; unexposed 
cinematograph films; 


New tires and tubes except solid and 
eycle tires; unwrought synthetic rubber; 
airplanes and parts and accessories; 
four-wheel drive motor vehicles, 4x4; 
motortrucks completely knocked down; 
and automobile, station wagon, jeep, and 
truck parts and accessories. 


‘(A copy of the complete text of the 
new regulations is available for review 
in the Far Eastern Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, and another is 
available for a limited time at the New 
York Regional Office. 


(The new import policy was an- 


nounced in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 


March 23, 1953, p. 7.) 
March 30, 1953 
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Bolivia Restricting 
Scrap Metal Export 


Export of scrap and used iron and 
steel from Bolivia is now prohibited, and 
sales to local foundries, factories, and 
other “converter” enterprises must be 
made through the Metallurgical De- 
partment of the Bolivian Ministry of 
Mines and Petroleum. 


Nonferrous used metallic materials 
may be exported only upon express au- 
thorization ef the Ministry of Finance, 
after recommendation by the appropri- 
ate technical sections of the Ministry of 
Mines and the Bureau of Industries of 
the Ministry of National Economy. 


All existing permits that have been 
issued for export of used metallic ma- 
terials, including those submitted to 
the various Government customs offices 
or covering carloads of material ready 
for dispatch, are voided, and materials 
which can be industrially converted into 
new products must be retained in the 
country for use of national industries. 


These regulations were put into effect 
by a Supreme decree of February 20 
published in the La Paz newspapers on 
February 25. 

Evidently the new decree does not 
interfere with reexport of new material 
found unsuitable for the use for which 
it was imported and for which appro- 
priate use cannot be found. However, 
prior authorization for export of such 
material is still required. 





Bolivia Issuing No Permits 
For Foreign Publications 


Drastic reduction and possible sus- 
pension of import of some American 
magazines and periodicals into Bolivia 
may arise from the inability of local 
importers to obtain foreign exchange 
and import licenses. 


No import permits are being issued 
and the Central Bank of Bolivia is 
refusing to authorize dollar exchange 
for payment of foreign publications. 

Thus far some American magazines 
and periodicals are being received by 


local importers, but no books are being 
delivered. 4 


CANADA 


Enters Some Livestock and Meat 


Canadian import restrictions on live- 
stock and fresh and frozen meat and 
meat products except swine and pork, 
in effect since March 3, 1952, were re- 
moved on March 2 of this year. 

Import of swine, uncooked pork, and 
uncooked pork products, as well as pork 
offal and garbage, continues to be 
banned, because of outbreaks of vesicu- 
lar exanthema in the United States. 

The lifting of the control arises from 
the ending on March 1 of the U. S, foot- 
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and-mouth disease embargo on Cana- 
dian livestock and meat. When the 
United States imposed the embargo the 
Canadian Government invoked import 
control, as the Canadian Minister of 
Agriculture explained, to hold the Ca- 
nadian market for Canadian producers 
until such time as the disease were 
eliminated. 


CHILE 
Duty Surcharge Decreased 


The surcharge used by Chile for com- 
puting import duties, warehousing fees, 
loading and unloading levies, and other 
charges on merchandise imported into 
the country either with free-market ex- 
change or under the provisions of its 
so-called Gold Law, has been decreased 
from 2,390 percent to 2,210 percent, 
Chilean Treasury officials report. 

The decreased rate was to be effective 
during March and April, but, accord- 
ing to available information, as of 
March 13 the measure had not been 
published in the form of an official 
decree, 

The exchange rate to be used in 
evaluating such merchandise for tax 
purposes also has been decreased, from 
121 pesos to 112 pesos to the dollar. 

An increase in this surcharge from 
2,390 percent to 2,470 percent was pre- 
viously reported by Chilean customs 
officials (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Mar. 9, 1953, p. 8), but, Chilean Treas- 
ury officials now report that although 
the increase was ordered it was never 
put into effect. : 

The surcharge is imposed to com- 
pensate for the disparity in value be- 
tween gold pesos, in which’ customs 
duties are stated, and paper pesos, in 
which they are collected—Emb., San- 
tiago. 

(This revision should be made in the 
Department of Commerce publication, 
“Application of Import Tariff System of 
Chile,” Business Information Service, 


ao Trade Series No. 51, July 1951, 
p. 4.) 


FRANCE 


Some Antibiotics Under License 


France now requires licenses for the 
export of penicillin and streptomycin 
and medicines having these antibiotics 
for a base, according to a notice to ex- 
porters published in the Journal Officiel 
of January 21, 


ITALY 


Special Duty Reduction Rescinded 


Italy on February 14 rescinded the 
temporary 10-percent reduction in most 
import duties put into effect in Novem- 
ber 1951. 


The measure is one of the steps taken 
(Continued on Page 21) 




















DOING BUSINESS ABROAD 





Nationalized Agencies Now Designated To 
Represent Foreign Firms in Yugoslavia 


Foreign firms seeking representation 
in Yugoslavia must in the future desig- 


nate one of the nationalized agencies to 
act in this capacity, under the provi- 
sions of a Yugoslav decree passed in 
June 1952. 


Twentg agencies have been created 
especially for this purpose, and 24 other 
enterprises are allowed to represent 
foreign firms in addition to conducting 
their own affairs. A foreign firm must 
conclude an agreement with one of 
these agencies. 

When first created the special agen- 
cies were limited to acting only as 
agents, but by a recent Government an- 
nouncement they may also carry on 
their own direct importing and export- 
ing activities. 

All these agencies are specialized by 
groups of commodities and cannot rep- 


resent competing firms from the same 
country or from various countries. 
Some are agents for only one foreign 
firm. 

The agencies operate on a_ profit 
basis, and their success depends on ad- 
ministrative efficiency, together with 
the ability to sell their clients’ products 
on a competitive basis. Most of the ad- 
ministrative personnel consists of per- 
sons who formerly were independent 
agents for various foreign firms. 

A total of 203 foreign firms now have 


- representatives in Yugoslavia, according 


to Yugopress, a semiofficial English lan- 
guage publication in Belgrade. Of this 
number 14 are American firms. The 
Government has also designated 50 
warehouses as consignment depots, and 
these now have goods consigned from 
foreign firms valued at 600,000,000 di- 
nars (US$2,000,000). 





Recent Cuban Tax 
Changes Modified 


Cuba, in response to public protest 
over the high levels of recent tax in- 
creases, has modified several business 
and luxury taxes. 

The increases effected in some bus- 
iness taxes by law-decree No. 613 of 
December 22, 1952 (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Jan., 26, 1953, p. 5) are re- 
pealed and the taxes reestablished at 
levels existing before the law went into 
effect, as follows: 


@ The tax on dividends and interest 
returns to 5.8 percent, from 10 percent. 


@ The scale of the profits tax for pro- 
prietorships and unlimited liability part- 
nerships returns to 10.7-35 percent, from 
15-35 percent. 


@ The scale of the profits tax for cor- 
porations and other limited liability 
forms of organization returns to 17.5- 
35 percent, from 20-35 percent. 

@ The rate paid by foreign navigation 
companies on gross revenues from pas- 
sengers and freight returns to 3 per- 
cent, from 5 percent. 

@ The tax on net incomes of produc- 
ers of alcohol, alcoholic beverages, soft 
drinks, playing cards, etc. returns to 
9-30 percent, from 15-35 percent. 


The luxury tax on articles subject 
to such tax at time of distribution (For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, Feb., 16, 1953, 
p. 7) may be paid at the’ customhouse 
at the rate of 3 percent of the landed 
value in lieu of 2 percent at time of 
retail sale, exchange, or transfer. 

These modifications were put into ef- 
fect by law-decree No. 722, published 
in the Official Gazette of March 5, 1953. 
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Panama Sharply Increases 
Inheritance, Gift Taxes 


Sharply higher rates are provided in 
Panama’s new Inheritance and Gift 


Tax Law, No. 12, signed on February 5. 

The new law supplants legislation on 
the subject contained in.law No. 29 of 
February 11, 1925, as amended by law 
No. 80 of December 31, 1934. 

Rates now range from 4 percent on 
$5,000, in the lowest category, to 33% 
percent in the highest category. Under 
the old law rates ranged from 2 to 10 
percent. 


The new law not only increases the 
combined progressive rates but is rede- 
signed so as to impose on a sliding scale 
higher levies based on the degree of 
relationship between the legator and 
his heirs or legatees. 

(Further details may be obtained 
from the American Republics Division, 
Office of International Trade, U. S. 


Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C.) 





New Ice, Fish Corporation 
Formed in Faroe Islands 


A corporation, the Faroe Ice and 
Fish-fillet Co., Ltd., with a preliminary 
paid-in capital of about $89,000, has 
been formed in the Faroe Islands to 
counter unemployment by creating a 
new enterprise there, according to the 
Danish press. The company’s plant will 
be at Tveraa, on Suderoe. 

Before entering the fish-fillet field 
the company intends to operate a line 
of small ships and to manufacture ice 
in sufficient quantity to meet the needs 
of the Islands and of foreign fishing 
vessels in Faroese waters, 


Colombia Redefines 
Remittable Profits 


Colombian regulations governing re- 
mittance of profits derived from foreign 
capital investments are now more 
clearly defined, inasmuch as a clear dif- 
ferentiation has been made between 
profits which may be remitted abroad 
and those which may not. 

The new interpretations were put into 
effect by Office of Exchange Registry 
circular No. 180 dated February 4. They 
do not apply to banks and petroleum 
companies, as those fields continue to 
be covered by special legislation. 

Profits derived from foreign capital 
investment, the Office of Exchange Reg- 
istry pointed out, may be remitted 
abroad only if the capital is entitled to 
registration as such, that is, if it is im- 
ported either as foreign currency or 
equivalent negotiable instruments, or as 
agricultural, mining, or industrial ma- 
chinery. 

Imports of foreign currency and ma- 
chinery represent either additions to 
Colombia’s exchange resources or con- 
tributions to the economic development 
of the country. 


Conversely, importation of consumer 
goods or raw materials brings no ad- 
vantage to Colombia, as profits obtained 
from such capital represent to a large 
extent the product of Colombian labor, 
and therefore the transfer of such prof- 
its abroad is not deemed justified. 


Consequently, net profits which may 
be remitted abroad in their entirety 
are those produced by firms in Colombia 
whose capital is entirely foreign, includ- 
ing reinvested profits, additional capi- 
talization, reserves, etc. which may have 
been produced by such capital. 


Other Profits Nonremittable 


Profits which may not be remitted are 
considered to be those derived from 
credits obtained within Colombia, re- 
gardless of whether guaranteed in -Co- 
lombia or elsewhere, as well as those de- 
rived from capital introduced into the 
country in forms other than foreign 
currency or machinery. Such capital in- 
cludes raw materials, merchandise, in- 
tangibles, commissions, salaries, etc. 

Further, the amount of profits which 
may be remitted abroad is proportional 
to the imported registered capital if the 
profits in question are of mixed origin. 
Profits of mixed origin constitute those 
derived partly from registered imported 
foreign capital and partly from Colom- 
bian capital or foreign capital not en- 
titled to registration, which is con- 
sidered as Colombian capital. 

Loans or contributions of raw ma- 
terials or merchandise to a Colombian 
subsidiary by an American company are 
considered to be essentially commercial 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Lille Fair To Present 
Wide Variety of Goods 


The International Commercial Trade 
Fair of Lille, France, is scheduled for 
the twenty-third time, April 18-May 3, 
1953. Sponsored by the city of Lille 
and various economic and commercial 
organizations, the fair will present 
200,000 square meters of exhibit space. 

The display will include industrial 
electrical machinery and apparatus; 
agricultural machinery; public works 
equipment; textile machinery; heating 
equipment; industrial and domestic re- 
frigerators; automobiles, motorcycles, 
bicycles; household electrical appli- 
ances; furniture; office equipment and 
supplies; radios and television sets; 
photographic equipment; textiles; and 
foodstuffs and alcoholic beverages. 

Attendance at the 1952 Lille fair, 
held June 14-29, was reported to have 
equaled that of the preceding year, 
when a record high of 1,500,000 persons 
visited the event. 

Of the 3,500 exhibitors participating 
in the 1952 fair, over 400 were foreign 
firms. Germany, with 214 firms rep- 
resented, was the largest foreign ex- 
hibitor. Italy ranked second, with 90 
firms; followed by Great Britain, 59; 
Switzerland, 36; the United States, 30; 
Czechoslovakia, 7; Austria,’ 7; Sweden, 
6; Norway, Spain, and Denmark, each 
with 2, and Luxembourg, Rumania, and 
China, each with 1. 

Most foreign firms took part through 
French agents or branch houses in 
France. The volume of sales negotiated 
at the 1952 event was reported to 
have exceeded that of 1951, when sales 
approximated 31 billion francs. 

Further information concerning this 
event may be had from the Administra- 
tion de la Foire de Lille, 49.rue Faid. 
herbe, Lille, France, or from the Com- 
mercial Counselor, French Embassy, 


2535 Belmont Road, NW., Washington, 
mC. 


Petroleum Industry Will Exhibit 


Latest Developments at Tulsa 


The International Petroleum Exposition— the ‘“‘World’s Fair” of the 
petroleum industry—will celebrate its thirtieth anniversary at Tulsa, 


Okla., May 14-23, 1953. 


Sponsored by oil industry leaders, with city and State support, this 
exposition is dedicated to bringing together representatives of the petro- 


leum industry for all nations interested 
in oil, 
The International Petroleum Exposi- 


tion is a nonprofit Oklahoma corpora- 


tion owned and operated by and for the 
petroleum industry. It is governed by a 
board of directors consisting of 100 ex- 
ecutives in the oil industry, which in- 
cludes oil and gas pipelines, refinery 
and/or marketing companies, and oil 
well refinery, supply, and manufactur- 
ing concerns. The exhibition grounds, 
covering approximately 30 acres of land 
outside Tulsa, contain five large per- 
manent buildings owned by the exposi- 
tion and more than 40 permanent build- 
ings owned by individual companies. 


The management reports that exhibits 
valued at approximately $100 million are 
assured; that 852 space contracts have 
been issued for prime exhibitors, and 
that, counting associate exhibitors, 
more than 1,500 oil industry manufac- 
turers, suppliers, and service companies 
will participate in the exposition. The 
exhibit area this year is a third larger 
than at the last show in 1948, and 48 
percent more space contracts are issued 
than in 1948. 

Total attendance at the 1948 event 
was over 300,000 including more than 
15,000 oilmen from 29 States in the 
United States and 43 foreign countries. 
This year’s attendance, according to 
estimates by the fair management, is 
expected to reach 500,000, with twice as 
many visitors as in 1948 coming from 
50 foreign countries. 


The general manager of the exposition 
stated that at least one major revolu- 





“Berlin Green Week" Has Record Attendance 


Berlin Green Week, an annual agri- 
cultural fair dating back to prewar 
years, was held this year from January 
80 to February 8. Emphasis at these 
fairs was on animal husbandry until 
the 1952 event, when new farm ma- 
chinery and new farming methods were 
highlighted. The 1953 show’s general 
theme was “Farmers in the Free 
World.”- 

For the first time since the fair’s 
inception in 1926, foreign exhibits were 
presented. These included displays by 
the Food and Agricultural Organization 
of the United Nations, the Nether- 
lands, Canada, and the United States. 

The Mutual Security Agency Mission 


March 30, 1953 


in Germany furnished a model of an 
average 160-acre one-family farm, com- 
plete with buildings and machinery. 
In addition, the exhibit included full- 
size American farm machinery, and 
graphic displays of work under the 
Point IV Technical Assistance Program. 

Attendance of more than 500,000 
persons, of whom 268,000 were Soviet 
area residents, at the 1953 fair was 
reported to have surpassed that of any 
previous green week, Visitor attendance 
was greater than that of the prewar 
1939 week of 421,000; it was more than 
double that of the 1949 event, at which 
an estimated 206,000 visitors were 


present, and of whom less than 100,000. 


were Soviet area residents. 





tionary device or method has been in- 
troduced to the industry at each of the 
expositions since they began in 1923. 


Wide Scope of Industry Shown 

Exhibits will cover virtually every 
activity in the worldwide oil industry, 
from the host of special instruments to 
improved methods for oil “prospecting,” 
to electric “brains” capable of solving 
complex problems in a matter of min- 
utes, or of remotely controlling a series 
of diversified routine operations. In- 
cluded will be displays of machinery, 
equipment, accessories, materials, and 
supplies, ranging from the smallest ball 
bearing to complete drilling rigs, capable 
of drilling to a depth of 20,000 feet. 

The fair management has indicated 
that the more significant trends are 
toward lighter weight units, more power 
delivery to the point of application, more 
automatic and more precise controls, 
and the utilization of new materials, 
alloys, and plastics. 

For the first time anywhere, reports 
from Tulsa state, an exhibit will por- 
tray the overwhelming influence of 
petrochemistry on the lives of people 
around the world. Among the other ex- 
hibits expected to attract particular in- 
terest are a three-dimensional geologic 
time table; subsurface structure models; 
developments in seismic and gravity 
measurement and recording apparatus; 
demonstrations of well logging methods 
with working samples of radioactivity 
recording equipment, as well as electri- 
cal resistivity measurement units; the 
latest innovations in drilling bits and 
drillmg muds; well completion tech- 
niques, including a display of the latest 
strata fracturing processes; and the 
most modern secondary recovery meth- 
ods, including water injection and high 
pressure gas “drives.” 

An outstanding feature of the exhibi- 
tion ‘will be the “Hall of Science,” where 
the story of petroleum will be shown in 
displays and motion pictures. 

The. president of the exposition says 
that a visiting oilman may expect to be 
able to see a wider range of equipment 
in a few days than he might otherwise 
view in an entire life span of working 
in the industry. : 

Further information concerning this 
event may be had from the International 
Petroleum Exposition, P.O. Box 5246, 
Donaldson Station, Tulsa, Okla, 
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Can Our Imports Pay for Our Exports? 


Samuel W. Anderson 


Assistant Secretary for International Affairs 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


I have elected to discuss briefly one aspect of our international 
economic and commercial policy—the relationship between exports and 
imports, and the whole movement of trade between the United States 


and the rest of the world. 


For this purpose, I have here two charts which depict the facts. 


First, let us look at the situation 
since the close of the war. Chart 1 
shows that for the 7 years from 1946 
through 1952 this country exported 
goods and services of a total value of 
$123 billion. How was this counter- 
balanced? Obviously, one cannot sell 
when one is not paid. 

In the 7-year period, the United 
States imported and paid for $78 billion 
of goods and services. With these dol- 





This has been taken from an address 
delivered by Mr. Anderson before the 
Export Managers Club in New York 
City on Tuesday, March 17. 





lars our friends abroad were able to 
pay us for 63 percent of our exports, 
leaving 37 percent or $45 billion to be 
paid for in some other way. Dur- 
ing the same period, our friends 
abroad were able to obtain, from the 
International Bank, the Monetary Fund, 
and from private dollar sources of in- 
vestment or advances, about $11 billion. 
During that period also, they used up a 
net of $2 billion from their own hard- 
currency reserves. 

Thus, of the $45-billion gap between 
exports and imports, $13 billion came 
from their credit operations or their 
own reserves. This leaves a balance of 
$32 billion to be accounted for. 


Financial Aid From U. S. 
Fills Much of Dollar Gap 


During this same period, the United 
States Government furnished net grants 
and credits, chiefly to Europe, of $36 
billion. This amount corresponds, after 
allowance for errors and omissions of 
$4 billion in the balance-of-payments 
estimates, to the remainder of the $45- 
billion gap. 

This aid was provided chiefly through 
the mechanism of the Marshall Plan, 
though there were earlier the Brit- 
ish loan, aid to Greece and Turkey, and 
interim aid. The $36 billion, in general, 
was dispersed by the United States 
without receiving any return from it 
except the intangible and obviously 
important results of the assistance given 
to our friends, especially in Europe. 


I believe there are few who would 
contend that giving this money did not 
“serve the interests of the United States. 
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It seems clear to me that it definitely 
has served our interests in this most 
critical and significant postwar period. 


Nevertheless, it is taxpayers’ money. 
It has come from the pockets of every 
one of us and if giving it away had not 
been necessary each of us would cer- 
tainly have paid lower taxes. For the 
7-year period, the billions given in aid 
represent $240 for every man, woman, 
and child in the United States. Obvious- 
ly, with our tax structure as it is, this 
contribution represents a great deal 
more than $240 for most of you. 

Let us look at the problem another 
way. Suppose that this $36 billion in 
aid had not been necessary in the inter- 
ests of our country, and therefore had 
not been given. Let us also suppose— 
which is probably unrealistic—that our 
imports in the 7-year period would 
nevertheless have reached $78 billion. 
The world would have been in balance 
but at the expense of our exports. 

The absence of aid would have meant 
that, instead of exporting $123 billion in 
the 7 years, we would have exported $87 


FROM 1946 THROUGH 1952, 









U. S. Exports of Goods and 
Services tototting #123 billion were 


$78 billion worth of U. S. 
imports of Goods and 9) 
Services, 


” 


U. S. Government Aid 
amounting to $36 billion, 





NOTE: Errors and omissions of 4 billion 
excluded from data. 


: Chart I 





billion, or about 30 percent less than we 
actually sent abroad. There would, in- 
deed, have been unhappiness in the 


export manager’s office almost con- 


tinuously, 


Actually, of course, the result would 
have been worse. Our imports would 
have dropped in appreciable measure, 
because our friends abroad, particularly 
in Europe, would have lacked the eco- 
nomic strength and surpluses to enable 
them to export to the United States in 
the volume actually accomplished. 


Aid Served To Strengthen 
Europe and Support Trade 


Furthermore, many of the goods and 
materials we imported from our friends 
would have been kept at home for their 
own use under the severe strains which 
would have operated in the absence of 
aid. All such factors that would have 
affected our imports would have tended 
also to reduce our exports. 


Now I know that the picture shown 
by this first chart is an old story to 
all of you. Nevertheless, I think we 
must all restudy it because President 
Eisenhower has said—with a very wide 
measure of public support—that we 
must proceed in such a way as to make 
it possible to reduce the amount of 
unrequited assistance which we have 
been’ giving to the world, and help to 
create a situation in which aid eventu- 
ally can be entirely eliminated. 


Thus, we do face the prospect at some 
point, not only of relief as taxpayers 
from the giving away of money, but 
also of a situation in which the rest of 
the world will have to be in some sort 
of balance with the dollar area. 

I shall not attempt to describe the 
various directions in which this ulti- 
mate result is likely to be achieved, but 
if we look into the future, it seems to 
me we should try to visualize whether 
this country’s, interest will be best 
served by having that potential trade 
balance occur at a relatively high figure 
or whether we are prepared to accept a 
balance at a relatively low figure. In 
discussing this question with my friends 
over a period of years, I have* found 
almost no one who has a genuine pref- 
erence for a balanced trade position of 
the United States at a low figure. 


Broad, High-Level Trade 
Benefits All Participants 


The integration of the Western world, 
the whole movement toward closer and 
closer economic, commercial, and- polit- 
ical ties in the Western part of the 
world, the whole trend of development 
in this country and abroad, especially 
in those countries which are far behind 
the United States in their economic 
and commercial development—all sug- 
gest there is sound reason why the 
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interests of our own people, and, indeed, 
the Western world as a whole, will be 
far better served by a rather wide 
expanse of international trade. 


I believe there should be broad, and 
high-level, trade so that the benefits of 
specialized talents and productive capac- 
ities can be increasingly spread, and so 
that in the progress of mankind, in a 
material sense at least, peoples shall 
move forward more closely together 
than would be possible under a policy 
of economic isolation. 

If mutually profitable, high-level trade 
is, in fact, the genuine preference of 
Americans, what must we do? If our 
trade is to be balanced—our exports 
paid for by our imports—it would seem 
that the most active promoters of im- 


ports ought to be the exporters. In 
studying this matter, it has puzzled me 
that, in the continuing rounds of debate 
which have been going on for the last 
decade or so, the voice of the exporters 
has not been heard in the corner 
occupied by the importers. Why is this? 


The most obvious answer may be 
sought in the traditions of the United 
States before it became a large creditor 
nation and the world leader. In the 
1920’s and even before then, our indus- 
tries and our businessmen were steeped 
in selling. The successful businessman 
more often than not was the man who 
succeeded in selling increasing amounts~ 
of his products, or mining larger and 
larger quantities of raw materials. The 
same was true of the farmer. He wanted 
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to sell more and more so that his income 
would be greater. 

In those days, it was perhaps not 
necessary—certainly not fashionable— 
for the businessman to worry. about 
whether his customers could command 
the increasing resources to buy increas- 
ing quantities from him. It is true, of 
course, that his credit department con- 
stantly warned him about individual 
credit risks, but I think it is fair to say 
that businessmen of two or three dec- 
ades ago just went on assuming that if 
Consumer B had bad credit, certainly 
Consumers A and C were solvent and 
would continue to buy from him. 


Solvency of All Partners 
In Trade Is Essential 


I am sure that all of you can tell me 
many other reasons why this kind of 
thinking existed. Is it not now time, 
however, to reassess the situation? Can 
an exporter escape from a conviction 
that he must be a pro-import man if he 
wants to continue to sell at a high level? 
It is true that he can be a pro- 
unrequited-aid man but he is also a tax- 
payer — frequently a pretty heavy 
taxpayer. 

Let us now look at another chart 
(chart 2), which has been prepared to 
indicate some answer to the question of 
how we are doing. As the world 
emerged from the war—and, except for 
the United States, in pretty shaky con- 
dition. economically—it began to be 
evident to thoughtful Americans that 
help was needed. General Marshall, in 
June of 1947, made the statement which 
resulted in that extraordinary and 
unprecedented project called the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration. 

Even before ECA got started, how- 
ever, as you will see from the chart, our 
exports began to expand through the 
preliminary assistance we gave and 
through the use of such available re- 
serves as our European friends could 
command. Europe was getting back 
into business. But it needed raw mate- 
rials and machinery and equipment to 
get back on its feet. Obviously, it could 
not export much to us; thus our im- 
ports, in large measure, came from other 
areas of the globe. 


Larger Purchases Abroad 
Made Dollars Available 


After the Marshall Plan swung into 
operation in 1948, Europe’s relative po- 
sition began to improve. This improve- 
ment came about, in considerable meas- 
ure, through a reduction in the reliance 
placed on the United States to supply 
goods and services and the substitution 
of other sources, both local and intra- ~ 
European, where the dollar-deficit prob- 
lem was not involved. Successful plans 
for stimulating intra-European trade 
were adopted and began to pay off 
handsomely. 

In addition, the United States was 
able. to buy increasing amounts from 
various parts of the world, and thus 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Turkish Salt Industry 
Offers Opportunities 


Possible opportunities for private 
foreign investment reportedly exist in 
Turkey’s salt industry, with reference 
to production of salt for export. 

Turkish salt currently is produced 
by the Turkish Salt Monopoly, which 
is controlled by the Ministry of Customs 
and Monopolies. Approximately 52 
separate installations for salt recovery 
are said to be in operation, some pro- 
ducing 2,000 to 3,000 metric tons or less 
annually. Sources of salt are the sea, 
lakes, ‘springs, and mines such as those 
at Cankiri. 

The two major installations are the 
Camalti Salt Recovery Works (near 
Izmir), which recovers salt from the 
sea water, and the Yavsan Works, 
which harvests crystallized salt from 
Tuz Golu, a dry lake near Kochisar. 

Investors may apply for a permit to 


extract salt for export according to the 
Ministry of Customs and Monopolies. 


The Turkish Salt’ Monopoly would be 
charged with inspection of the salt be- 
fore its exportation, to assure high- 
quality standards. 


Several factors which might serve to 
guide potential investors are: 


@ Salt recovered from the sea gen- 
erally would be more competitive on the 
world market, since there would be no 
internal transportation costs. 


‘@ Favorable sea conditions, wind, and 
drying conditions during’ the Turkish 
salt harvest season yield high-quality 
salt from the sea-recovery process. 


® Any private firm desiring to under- 
take salt recovery for export might 
advisedly conduct preliminary studies 
at Camalti during the harvest season 
(approximately August until beginning 
of autumn rains), in order to avoid mis- 
takes in planning. 

Interested parties should communi- 
cate with the Ministry of Customs and 
Monopolies, Ankara, Turkey. 





Egypt Planning Triple 
Superphosphate Industry 


The Egyptian Government reportedly 
plans to establish a triple superphos- 
phate industry and would welcome U. S. 
participation. American firms desiring 
more information about the proposed 
project with a view to possible collabo- 
ration, are invited to correspond with 
Brig. Gen. Hassan F. Ragab, Under 
Secretary of State, Ministry of War and 
Marine, Cairo, Egypt. 
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Philippines in Need 
Of Power Equipment 


The National Power Corp. of the 
Philippines has issued specifications and 
drawings for the supply and delivery 
of the following equipment, in connec- 
tion with the Government’s hydro- 
electric power program: 


@ Power conductors, ground wires, 
insulators, line hardware and acces- 
sories for the Ambuklao-Manila 230- 
kilovolt transmission line, Luzon. Bids 
will be opened April 29. 

@ Hydraulic turbine, inlet valve, gov- 
ernor and generator for the second unit 
of the Maria Cristina Falls Hydroelec- 
tric Project, Iligan City, Mindanao. Bids 
will be opened May 19. 


A copy of the specifications covering 
each procurement is available for re- 
view purposes on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Requests for these documents 
should state clearly the project of in- 
terest. 


Bids should be sent direct to the Gen- 
eral Manager, National Power Corp. 
4th floor, Natividad Building, Escolta, 
Manila, Philippines. 


Offers already have been invited for 
the supply of hydraulic turbine and 
governor for Digos River Hydroelectric 
Project, Davao, Mindanao, with_ bids 
being accepted until April 7. 


Syria Seeks Bids for 
Supply of Cotton Dust 


Bids are invited until April 20 by the 
Agricultural Bank of Syria, Damascus, 
Syria, for the supply of 1,000 metric 
tons of cotton dust, packed in fiber 
drums, 100 libres or 50 kilograms. 

Specifications are as‘ follows: 3 per- 
cent gamma isomer of BHC, 10 percent 
DDT, 40 percent sulfur; inert ingredi- 
ents neutral (nonkaolin); maximum 
fineness of mesh, 300; completely ho- 
mogenized so that each particle of the 
dust contains all ingredients; dusting 
properties satisfactory in all dusting 
machines. 

Each tender should be accompanied 
by a sample not less than 1 kilogram, 
and should be sent by airmail. The con- 
signment will be examined chemically 
and biologically before final acceptance. 
Prices should be quoted c.i.f. Beirut or 
Latakia. All offers should be sent direct 
to the Agricultural Bank, in Damascus. 








Eighty-five large ships were under 
construction or on order in American 
shipyards on March 1, a decline of 
3 ships from February 1, according 
to reports of the Shipbuilders Council 


_ of America, 


Purchasing Mission of 
Burma Schedules Visit 


The Burmese Government purchasing 
mission is scheduled to arrive in San 
Francisco on April 4, (A brief note an- 
nouncing this visit was published in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, March 23, 
p. 11.) 


Headed by Bo Min Gaung, Minister 
of Public Works and Rehabilitation, the 
mission includes the following partici- 
pants: U San Thein, Chairman of the 
Union Shipping Board; U Kyi Win, 
Chief of Engineer, Burma Railways; U 
Yone Mo, Chief Mechanical Engineer, 
Burma Railways; K. R. Vesuna, Chief 
Engineer and Marine Surveyor of the 
Marine Department; L. J. MacLean, 
Chief Engineer, Irrigation Department; 
U Tun Ohn, Agricultural Engineer; R. 
D. Hormusjee, Superintending Engineer, 
Inland .Water Transport; and U Win 
Maung, Mechanical Engineer, Roads and 
Buildings Department. 


The group wishes to visit manufac- 
turers of heavy equipment of the types 
that would be used by the government 
departments represented, including 
diesel locomotives and other railroad 
equipment, marine transport equipment 
for inland waterways, irrigation and 
water control equipment, agricultural 
machinery, and road-construction equip- 
ment, 

The mission’s itinerary is as follows: 
San Francisco and vicinity, April 4-7; 
Chicago and vicinity, April 9-13; Cleve- 
land, April 15; Pittsburgh, April 17-18; 
Washington, D. C., April 20-21; Phila- 
delphia, April 22-23; New York City, 
April 24-28; departing on April 29 for 
London, 

Firms wishing to communicate with 
the mission may address correspond- 
ence c/o First Secretary, Burmese Em- 
bassy, 2228 Massachusetts Avenue, 
NW., Washington, D. C, 


' 


Fr. West Africa Wants 
U.S. Helicopter Data 


American manufacturers of hel- 
icopters are invited to send ad- 
vertising literature to the Di- 
rector of Civil Aeronautics of 
French West Africa, addressing it 
to Le Directeur de 1l’Aeronautique 
Civile en A.O.F., Angle Avenue 
Carde et Avenue de la Liberte, 
Dakar, Afrique Occidentale Fran- 
caise. 


Preliminary thought reportedly 
is being given to the possible ad- 
vantages of employing helicopters 
for relatively short-haul trips over 
difficult terrain, 
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Pakistan Sets Bid Deadline 
On Water-Softening Plant 


The deadline for receipt of bids cov- 
ering supply of a water-softening plant 
to the Government of Pakistan has been 
extended to April 20. 

A notice concerning this procurement 
was published in the January 26 issue 
of Foreign Commerce Weekly. 





LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature. catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 
ples. is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol (*), 
from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, ‘ . Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


In Foreign Countries 

Motor Attachment: 

. France—Etablissements Olivet (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, retailer), 5 Boule- 
vard de Strasbourg, Montmorillon, 
Vienne, seeks licensing arrangement 
with U. S. firms for the manufacture 
in France (or in the United States) of 
a patented device, known by the trade 
name of Gazo-Oil, which, as a motor 
attachment to gasoline motors or en- 
gines, reportedly uses as motor fuel 
(instead of gasoline), vegetable oil, 
calcium carbide, wood, charcoal, etc., 
thereby effecting approximately a 75- 
percent saving in operating expenses, 
eliminating noxious exhaust gas, and 
decreasing fire hazards. Descriptive ma- 
terial available.* 

Plant Facilities: 

France—Etablissements Olivet (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, retailer), 5 Boule- 
vard de Strasbourg, Montmorillon, 
Vienne, offers its plant facilities which 
are equipped for the manufacture of 
all types of boilers, centra) heating 
equipment, trailers, gasoline tanks, and 
feeding troughs. 

Netherlands—Firma Lagendijk (man- 
ufacturer of machinery, metal parts, 
polishing cloth, and cotton waste), 68 
Trawlerkade, Ymuiden, The Hague, is 
interested in obtaining U. S. patents 
and technical know-how for the manu- 
facture in the Netherlands of U. S. 
products for which its facilities are 
Suitable. Firm’s metalworking factory 
includes lathes, milling, drilling, and 
grinding machines, as well as auto- 
genous and electric welding installa- 
tions. 





THE LIBYAN FLAG was raised re- 
cently on the Idris El Awal, the first 
ship of the Libyan mercantile marine. 
The vessel has accommodations for a 
few passenger, but appears to be in- 
tended principally for the carrying of 
cargo. 

The ship is owned by the Libyan 
Shipping Co., Ltd. : 
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IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 
ples is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol 
(*), from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department 
S eran Washington 25, 


Asbestos Products: 

France—Manufacture d’Amiante et 
de Caoutchouc du Midi “Moulin de 
Saliens” (manufacturer, wholesaler, and 
exporter), 8bis Fabourg du Moustier, 
Montauban, Tarn-et-Garonne, offers to 
export direct or through agent very 
good quality compressed asbestos sheets 
for the manufacture of joints, glands, 
and packings. Inspection available in 
Montauban, Tarn-et-Garonne, at buyer’s 
expense. Illustrated leaflet (in French) 
available.* 


German y—Vereinigte Asbestwerke 
Danco-Wetzell & Co. AG. (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 80 Kanalstrasse, Dort- 
mund, offers to export direct all types of 
asbestos goods. Illustrated literature (in 
German) available.* 


Clocks and Clock Movements: 

Germany—Gebr. Petersen Uhrenfab- 
rik (manufacturer, exporter), 18 Mueh- 
lenweg, Schwenningen a. Neckar, of- 
fers to export direct or through agent 
bracket and kitchen clocks, clock move- 
ments, regulators, and synchronizers. 
Independent quality inspection available 
through Fachvereinigung der Uhrenin- 
dustrie, Schwenningen. Illustrated liter- 


ature (in German and English) avail- 
able.* 


Cork Products: 

Italy — Sugherificio Italiano S.r.l. 
(manufacturer and exporter), Piazza 
Meda 3, Milan, offers to export direct 
cork products, including corkwood, 
grinding cork, crown corks, composi- 
tion cork disks, cork tiles, cork sheets, 
and cork items for shoe industry. De- 
scriptive price sheets available.* 


Cutlery: 
Germany—Hugo Servatius (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 31 Gas-Strasse, 


Solingen, offers to export direct or 
through agent cutlery, such as embroi- 
dery, nail, draper, and cigar scissors, 
and manicure and pedicure sets. Il- 
lustrated literature and price informa- 
tion available.* 


Dental Instruments: Ss 

Germany—Karl Reichle & Co. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), Nendingen bei Tutt- 
lingen, Wuerttemberg, offers to export 
direct or through agent dental instru- 
ments (nickel and chromium plated, 
stainless), such as dental forceps, ele- 
vators, pliers, probes, and tooth-filling 
instruments, 

Germany—Ernst Wietscher (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 73 Neuenhofer- 
strasse, Solingen-Hoehscheid, offers to 


_exporter), 
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export direct each month 20,000 dental 
instruments, including extracting for- 
ceps, root elevators, mouth mirrors and 
handles, pliers, gum scissors, scrapers, 
and impression trays. Illustrated cata- 
log (in German and English) avail- 
able.* 

_ Flax: 

Belgium—DOCO, Import-Export (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler), 39 Longue 
rue Neuve, Antwerp, offers to export 
direct water-retted scutched flax, 


Games, Toys, and Dolls: 


Belgium—Ets. Deceuninck, S.P.R.L. 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer), 12-18 rue Basse, Beveren- 
Roulers, offers to export direct plastic 
and resin billiard balls. 


Germany—Behringer & Co. (exporter, 
wholesaler), 21 Fuertherstrasse, Nurem- 
berg, offers to export direct approxi- 
mately 3,000 toys and dolls. 

Hardware; 


Germany—Leo Spiegel (manufacturer, 
exporter), 16 Zur alten Ruhr, Neheim- 
Huesten, offers to export direct up- 
holstery nails and thumb tacks. Samples 
available.* 


Machinery and Parts: 

England—Halley & Nuttall, Ltd. 
(manufacturer, export agent), 52 
Bloomsbury Street, Bedford Square, 
London, W. C. 1, offers to. export direct 
hackle, gill, and card pins, gills, gill 
rivets, and other accessories used by 
the jute, flax, and hemp spinning in- 
dustries. Price information available.* 

Germany—Union-Werkzeugmaschinen- 
fabrik M. Reuther K. G. (manufacturer, 
56 Broenninghauserstrasse, 
Bielefeld-Oldentrup, offers to export di- 
rect vertical and horizontal milling ma- 
chines and accessories. Illustrated liter- 
ature (in German) available.* 


Germany—Dipl. Ing. Walter Rick & 
Co. (manufacturer, exporter), 20 Willi- 
cherstrasse, St. Toenis b. Krefeld, of- 
fers to export direct or through agent 
compressor units, garage pumps, com- 
pressor aggregates, car-washing pumps, 
paint pressure tanks, and lime spray 
units. Illustrated literature available.* 

Germany—Artur Rinke & Soehne 
(manufacturer, exporter), 159 Klause- 
nerstrasse, Wuppertal-Ronsdorf, offers 
to export direct or through agent elec- 
tric column drilling machines. DTlustrat- 
ed leaflets. (in German and English) 
available.* 


Germany—Maschinenfabrik Nutap 
Schuhl und von den Steinen (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 23 Sedanstrasse, 
Hagen/Westf., offers to export direct 
or through agent automatic machines 
for producing nut threads. Illustrated 
literature available.* 

Italy—Innocenti, Societa Generale per 
l’Industria Metallurgica e Meccanica 
(importer, exporter), 81 Via Pitteri, Mi- 
lan, offers to export direct metalwork- 
ing machines, including hollow spindle 
lathes, tube and pipe cutting machines 
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(roller type), vertical sleeve threading 
machine, automatic sleeve boring ma- 
chine, and roller type for rotating tube 
and pipe. Specifications and drawings 
available.* 


Metal and Metal Products: 

France—Quibel Freres & Cie. (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, and exporter), rue 
des Loges, Coutras, Gironde, offers to 
export direct or through agent all types 
of good to excellent quality metallic 
bottle caps (lead, tin, etc.), colored, 
artistic, and trade-mark designs made 
to order. Inspection available in Bor- 
deaux, Gironde, at buyer’s expense. Cor- 
respondence in French preferred. 


Germany—Vereinigte Aluminium- 
Werke, Aktiengesellschaft (manufactur- 
er, exporter), Am Nordbahnhof, Bonn, 
offers to export direct prime aluminum 
and prime aluminum alloys in ingots. 


Notions: 


Germany—Heinr. Nierhaus, Seiden- 
bandfabrik Aktiengeselischaft (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 80 Ruhrstrasse, 
Kettwig-Ruhr, offers to export direct all 
kinds of silk ribbons, quantity according 
to order. 


Ornaments (Christmas): 


Germany—Behringer & Co. (exporter, 
wholesaler), 21 Fuertherstrasse, Nurem- 
berg, offers to export direct Christmas 
decorations. 


Rubber Products: 

France—Manufacture d’Amiante et 
de Caoutchouc du Midi “Moulin de 
Saliens” (manufacturer, wholesaler, and 
exporter), 8bis Fabourg du Moustier, 
Montauban, Tarn-et-Garonne, offers to 
export direct or through agent very 
good quality compressed rubber sheets 
for the manufacture of joints, glands, 
and packings. [Illustrated leaflet (in 
French) available.* 


Seeds: 

France—Etablissements Louis Saint- 
Jeannet & Ses Fils (wholesaler and ex- 
porter), Avenue de la Gare, I'Isle-de- 
Noe, Gers, offers to export direct or 
through agent very good quality French 
grass seeds and leguminous seeds, prin- 
cipally birdsfoot trefoil (Lotus corni- 
culatus), preferably in 100-metric ton 
(220,400 pounds) lots; selected seeds, 
pure, and germination guaranteed. In- 
spection available in Zurich, Switzer- 
land, at buyer’s expense. Correspon- 
dence in French preferred. 


Sponges: 

Germany—Therachemie che misch- 
Therapeutische G. m. b. H. (manufac- 
turer, exporter), % Graf-Adolf-Platz, 
Duesseldorf, offers to export direct 
perla sponges from synthetic fibres. 
Illustrated leaflet (in German) avail- 
able.* 


Surgical Instruments: 


Germany—Ernst Wietscher (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 73 Neuenhofer- 
strasse, Solingen-Hoehscheid, offers. to 
export direct each month 20,000 surgical 
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instruments, including arterial clamps, 
scalpels, and surgical scissors. I[llus- 
trated catalog (in German) available.* 


Tools: 
Germany—Ernst Wietscher (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 73 Neuenhofer- 


strasse, Solingen-Hoehscheid, offers to 
export direct tools for the typographical 
industry, including compasses, cutters, 
scissors, paper-cutting and crust knives, 
marking tools, and pliers. Illustrated 
catalog (in German and English) avail- 
able.* 


Wattle Bark: 


Union of South Africa—Theo. Schloss 
& Co., Ltd. (importer, exporter, whole- 
saler), 168 Umgeni Road, Durban, of- 
fers to export direct chopped and 
ground black wattle bark (‘Lion” 
brand), packed in hessian-covered bales. 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Clothing: 

Persian Gulf—Sadiq & Taqui Alba- 
harna (importing distributor, manufac- 
turer’s agent, and commission mer- 
chant), P.O. Box No. 68, Bahrein Is- 
lands, wishes to purchase direct or ob- 
tain agency for wearing apparel (men’s, 
ladies’, and children’s), socks and shirts 
(men’s), and underwear suitable for 
athletes, of good quality cotton, rayon, 
nylon, and woolen material. Firm pre- 
fers connections with manufacturers ,.or 
sole distributors desirous of introducing 
their products in the Bahrein Islands. 

Portugal—_F. Frade (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler), 184, 3° Rua dos 
Fanqueiros, Lisbon, wishes to purchase 
direct nylon stockings. 


Die Stamping Supplies: 

Italy—Oropress, S.r.l. (importing dis- 
tributor), Via Procopio 8, Milan, wishes 
to purchase direct roll leaf (genuine 
gold, imitation gold, silver, pigments, 
and metallic colors) for hot die stamp- 
ing, rolls to be wrapped in cellophane 
to protect from moisture. 


Electrical Appliances: 


Persian Gulf—Sadiq & Taqui Alba- 
harna (importing distributor, manufac- 
turer’s agent, and commission mer- 
chant), P.O. Box No. 68, Bahrein Is- 
lands, wishes to purchase direct or ob- 
tain agency for table and ceiling fans, 
refrigerators, radios, and stoves. Firm 
prefers connections with manufacturers 
or sole distributors desirous of introduc- 
ing their products in the Bahrein Is- 
lands. 


Feedstuffs: 


Scotland—James Blain & Co., Ltd. 
(wholesaler, manufacturer, importer), 
74 Wellington Street, Glasgow, C.2, 
wishes to purchase direct animal feeds 
and other grains. 


Foodstuffs: 

Persian Gulj/—Sadiq & Taqui Alba- 
harna (importing distributor, manufac- 
turer’s agent, and commission mer- 
chant), P.O. Box No. 68, Bahrein Is- 
lands, wishes to purchase direct or 
obtain agency for canned fruit juices 
and fruits, confectionery, biscuits; wheat 
flour, dairy products, bottled fruit 
squash, and vermicelli. Firm prefers 
connections with manufacturers or sole 
distributors desirous of marketing their 
products in the Bahrein Islands. 


General Merchandiset 

Nicaragua—-Caldera & Co., Ltda. (im- 
porting distributor), P. O. Box 84, 3a. 
Calle Noreste 109, Managua, wishes to 
purchase direct general merchandise, 
such as toilet paper and shoe polish. 
Correspondence in Spanish preferred. 

Portugal—F. Frade (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler), 184, 3° Rua dos 
Franqueiros, wishes to purchase direct 
fountain pens and cards. 


Machinery: 


Belgium—Eugene Van Calck (im- 
porter, retailer, wholesaler), 72 rue Of- 
frande, Antwerp, wishes to purchase 
direct automatic machines for making 
nylon stockings. Correspondence in 
French preferred. 


Oil Seeds: 


Belgium—Richard De Beukeleer & 
Co. S.P.R.L. (importer, sales agent), 
11 rue de Zurenborg, Antwerp, wishes 
to purchase direct pure linseed in bulk, 
price quotations c.if. Antwerp in U, S. 
dollars. 


Optical Goods: 

Portugal—F. Frade (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler), 184, 3° Rua dos 
Fanqueiros, Lisbon, wishes to purchase 
direct sunglasses. 


Rubber Goods: . 

Italy—Cassano & Ciuti Srl. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, and distributor), 17- 
6 Via dei Giustiniani, Genoa, wishes to 
purchase direct or obtain agency for 
rubber goods, mainly for surgical, hos- 
pital, and medical purposes. 


Textiles: 


Portugal—F. Frade (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler), 184, 3° Rua dos 
Fanqueiros, Lisbon, wishes to purchase 
direct nylon materials, 

Toys: 

Italy—Cassano & Ciuti S.r.1. (import- 
er, wholesaler, and distributor), 17-6 
Via dei Giustiniani, Genoa, wishes to 


purchase direct or obtain agency for 
rubber. toys. 


Wire Products: 


Union of South Africa—Theo. Sch- 
loss & Co., Ltd. (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler), 168 Umgeni Road, Durban, 
wishes to purchase direct all types of 
steel wire for fencing purposes and wire 
nails, as well as galvanized corrugated 
iron, : 
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AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Chemicals: 


Italy—Red Medicis, S.r.l. (importing 
distributor, manufacturer of electro- 
medical apparatus), Via Brembo 1, 
Milan, wishes to obtain agency for 
chemicals used for synthetic resins, an- 
esthetic preparations, and pharmaceu- 
tical products. 


Clothing: 


British West Indies—George A. Veira 
& Sons (manufacturer’s agent and com- 
mission merchant), Middle Street, 
Kingstown, (P.O. Box 177), St. Vincent, 
wishes to obtain agency for first quality 


shoes, sportswear, and underwear for 
men and women. 


Foodstuffs: 


Cuba—Ramon Suarez del Collada 
(commission merchant), Obrapia 112 y 
114, (P.O. Box 1317), Habana, wishes to 
obtain agency for lard (prime steam 
and rendered pork fat), in tank cars 
and/or tins, and first quality dry salted 
pork bellies, in various sizes, preferably 
direct from packer, 


_ 


Hardware: 

France—Isolants du Nord (importing 
distributor of insulating materials), 16 
rue d’Infroy; Douai (Nord), wishes to 
obtain agency for all types of adhesive 
tapes, including electrical and trans- 
parent tapes. 


Household Appliances: 


Turkey—Constantin Th. Theodoro- 
poulos (general commission agent), 
Sinasson Han No. 7, (P.O. Box 1170, Ga- 
lata), Persembe Pazar, Galata, Istanbul, 
wishes to obtain agency for household 
refrigerators (4.5 to 10 cubic feet), op- 
erating on single phase, 50 cycle, and 
110 and 220 volts a.c. 


Medical Equipment: 


Italy—Res Medicis, S.r.]. (importing 
distributor, manufacturer of electro- 
Medical appartus), Via Brembo i, Mi- 
lan, wishes to obtain agency for medi- 
cal instruments, including surgical, uro- 
logical endoscopic, electrocardiographs, 
electroencephalographs, and opthalmo- 
logical apparatus; surgical needles; in- 
frared and ultraviolet lamps; X-ray 
apparatus; and anesthetic apparatus 
and accessories. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Australii—Lambert Devenish Meares, 
representing Meares Bros. Pty. Ltd. 
(importer, retailer, exporter), 56 
Hunter Street, Sydney, is interested in 
studying the development of self-serv- 
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ice stores and seeks U. S. market for 


Australian foodstuffs. Scheduled to ar- 
rive April 17, via New York, for a visit 
of 2 to 3 weeks. U. S. address: c/o 
Australian Trade Commissioner, 636 
5th Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 


Germany-——Director Dipl.-Ing. Ernst 
Rosin and Dr, phil. nat. Oskar Ludwig 
Emert, representing Duisburger Kupf- 
erhuette (exporter, manufacturer), 165 
Werthauser Str., Duisburg, are inter- 
ested in metal, chemical, and _ steel 
works and request technical informa- 
tion on the processing of metal, chemi- 
cals, and steel. Scheduled to arrive 
April 6, via New York; for a visit of 6 
weeks. U. S. address: c/o Berkshire 
Chemicals Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Newark, Corpus Christi, Salt 
Lake City, and Cleveland. 


Germany—Werner Sostmann, repre- 
senting Harburger Oelwerke Brinckman 
& Mergell (importer, exporter, manu- 
facturer), 2 Seehafenstrasse, Hamburg- 
Harburg, is interested in contacting 
manufacturers of oil mill equipment and 
requests technical information on oil 
milling and refining machinery. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 11, via New York, 
for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Archer Daniels Midland Corp., 
Woolworth Building, 233 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, Memphis, Jackson (Mo.), 
St. Louis, Louisville, Chicago, Cleveland, 
and Pittsburgh. 


Germany—Walter E. O. Koenig (ex- 
porter, packer), 68 Innocentisstrasse, 
Hamburg 13, is interested in visiting 
meat packing plants and requests tech- 
nical information on canning meat. 
Scheduled to arrive March 20, via New 
York, for a visit of 1 month. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o William Faehndrich, 11 Har- 
rision Street, New York, N: Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York City, Washington, and 
Chicago. 


Germany—Eduard Wuesthof, repre- 
senting Ed. Wuesthof, Dreizackwerk 
(manufacturer, exporter), 47-49 Kron- 
prinzenstrasse, Solingen, is interested 
in selling cutlery, tableware, and house- 
hold goods, as well as studying the mar- 
ketability of these commodities. Sched- 
uled to arrive March 25, via New York, 
for a visit of 3 to 4 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o S. I. Moss Co. Inc., 112 East 


19th Street, New York 5, N. Y,. Itiner-. 


ary: New York, Baltimore, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Detroit, San Lucas 
(Calif.), New Orleans, Dallas, Easton 
(Pa.), Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and Seattle. 


Italy—Giuseppe Castelli, Via Matteo 
Bandello 8, (Home: Via Brera 29), Mi- 
lan, is interested in technical assistance 
from and financial participation by an 
American firm for the purpose of estab- 
lishing and organizing in Italy an up-to- 
date system for pasteurization, packag- 
ing, and distribution of milk; and gar- 


bage disposal using the most modern 
U. S. system. Also, visitor requests tech- 
nical information on plants and ma- 
chinery for treatment of milk, equip- 
ment for making cardboard milk con- 
tainers, and equipment for garbage dis- 
posals. Scheduled to arrive April 15, via 
New York, for a visit of 1 month. U. S. 
address: Hotel Wellington, 7th Avenue 
and 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y¥. 
Itinerary: New York arid Washington. 


World Trade Directory Report not 
applicable, as visitor not now engaged 
in business. 


Netherlands—F. C. Doogeheefer, rep- 
resenting Rath & Doodeheefer, N. V. 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, and 
manufacturer), 730-736 Prinsengracht, 
Amsterdam, is interested in -exploring 
the possibility of marketing wall paper 
in the United States. Scheduled to ar- 
rive during March, via New York City, 
for a visit of 4 to 5 weeks. U. S. Ad- 
dress: c/o F. A. Doodeheefer, Agric Ma- 
chinery Corp., 120 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, and Phila- 
delphia. ' 

New Zealand—Dan A. Watkins, rep- 
resenting Ivon Watkins Ltd. (operator 
of nursery; dealer in agricultural and 
horticultural sprays, vegetable and 
flower seeds, shrubs, bulbs, fertilizers, 
and insecticides), 32-34 Currie Street, 
New Plymouth, New Zealand, is inter- 
ested in importing and manufacturing 
agricultural chemicals, as well as ob- 
taining technical information. Scheduled 
to arrive April 14, via New York, for 
a visit of 1 month. U. S. address: c/o 
American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, 
Penn. Itinerary: New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Washington, Wilming- 
ton, Atlanta, St. Louis, Cleveland, Fort 
Worth, Denver, and Chicago. 





TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 





WORLD TRADE LEADS 








The Commercial Intell 
vision recently Ra . hed A 
following a = of which 
tained by firms 
United tes from this Division 
artment of Com- 

merce Field ces. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. ~° 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Greece. * 

Architects, Builders, Contractors and 
Engineers—Lebanon. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers 
—Philippines. 

Dentists—Venezuela. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers 
and Dealers—Chile. 

Electrical Supply and ew Im- 
porters and Dealers—Colombia 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Israel. 


Laundry and Dry Cleaning Industry— 
Nicaragua. 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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NEWS BY COMMODITIES 





Construction in Britain 
Reaches New High Level 


The building industry in the United 
Kingdom had a very good year in 
1952, principally because a larger sup- 
ply of building materials became avail- 
able. 

Brick output increased by 9 percent 
and cement available for home con- 
sumption by 9 percent in 1952 com- 
pared with 1951. There was a further 
transfer of building labor from repairs 
to new work and a substantial increase 
in the output of new houses. The value 
of total output in building and civil 
engineering during 1952 was estimated 
at £1,560,000,000, compared with £1,- 
455,000,000 in 1951. 


Housing outstripped its target in 
1952 and is expected to do so again 
this year. However, the increase last 
year was in subsidized rather than in 
private unsubsidized houses. The Gov- 
ernment expected to see one in four 
houses built in 1952 by private builders, 
but of the new houses completed only 
14 percent were by private builders, 
84 percent by local government authori- 
ties, and most of the remainder by 
Government departments and housing 
associations. These proportions may be 
campared with 11 and 83 percent, re- 
spectively, in 1951. 


Industrial Building Maintained 


Considerable work was carried out in 
1952 on defense projects, on public 
utilities, and on schools. 

Steel difficulties made it impossible 
to start as many new factories in 1952 
as in 1951, but the amount of in- 
dustrial building work done was 
practically the same as in the year 
before, despite the fact that fewer men 
were employed on such work. It is hoped 
to speed up the rate of starting new 
factories in 1953. Because efforts were 
concentrated on finishing school build- 
ings, rather than starting new ones, 
more school building was done in Eng- 
land and Wales in 1952 than in any 
previous year. 

Attempts already have been made 
to stimulate other kinds of building. 
The development charge formerly pay- 
able before building could begin has 
been removed; the free building limits 
and the improvement grants for houses 
have been raised; and additional steel 
has been made available for factory 
building in 1953, particularly for fac- 
tories of the type that will help exports. 

The Government has also authorized 
expenditures of £2,500,000 more for re- 
construction work in bombed cities in 
1953 than was originally intended and 
£10,000,000 for reconstruction work in 
central London, including some com- 
mercial building, such as offices ——Emb., 
London, 


Swedish Firm Plans To 
Speed Up Car Output 


The Volvo Company, the largest 
motor vehicle industry in Sweden, in- 
tended to increase its production of 
passenger cars to 300 cars a week, 
beginning this month. This output is 
considered a record. 


The company manufactured 19,900 
motor vehicles in 1952, compared with 
23,200 in 1951. The reason for the de- 


crease was a reduction of passenger 
cars, chiefly PV-444. During the first 
8 months of 1952 it was found neces- 
sary, because of a shortage of steel 
plate for car bodies, to reduce produc- 
tion to about 100 cars per week. From 
September 1952, however, the produc- 
tion of the PV-444 was 240 to 250 
cars a week, and all of these cars are 
being sold. 


Production of trucks, particularly 
medium-sized and heavy diesel trucks, 
increased in 1952. This greater produc- 
tion has continued in 1953 and the 
trucks are still in demand. 

Now that the automobile market is 
again normal, production is being ad- 
justed according t6 seasonal sales 
variations. This adjustment refers prin- 
cipally to passenger cars and, to a 
lesser extent to tractors and trucks. 

The development of exports shows a 
steady increase from 25,000,000 crowns 
(about $5,000,000) in 1948 to 80,300,000 
crowns (about $16,000,000) in 1952, or 
an increase of 221 percent in 4 years. 

However, competition in exports has 
increased considerably during the past 
6 months, and in certain instances the 
company is finding it difficult to meet 
the price competition. 





Canada Plans Greater 
Chemical Output 


Canada’s $100,000,000 program ° 
for construction of petrochemical 
plants is well advanced. Two new 
plants are in operation, others are 
scheduled to be in production by 
the summer of 1953, and the rest 
are expected to be completed by 
the end of the year. 

These plants will make a wide 
range of chemicals from petro- 
leum and natural gas to meet the 
Dominion’s growing defense and 

_ Civilian needs. 

Some of the chemicals will be 
produced for the first time in the 
Dominion, whereas others have 
been manufactured before, but 
only in small quantities and from 
materials other than petroleum or 
natural gas. 











U. §. Camera Imports 
Set Record in 1952 


Still picture photographic goods, in- . 


cluding cameras, lenses, film, and paper, 
were imported into the United States 
to the value of $17,890,105 in 1952. 
nearly 30 percent higher than the 1951 
imports valued at $13,845,065. 

Imports of still picture cameras set 
an alltime high during 1952. Preliminary 
statistics of the Bureau of the Census 
show that imports of still picture cam- 
eras and parts were valued at $10,837,- 
676 in 1952, about 50 percent higher 
than imports during 1951 valued at 
$7,187,151. A total of 483,961 still pic- 
ture cameras was brought into the 
United States in 1952 compared with 
341,598 in 1951. _ 

Imports of photographic lenses im- 
ported separately were about 60 per- 
cent higher in 1952, amounting to 
$1,977,411, compared with $1,220,445 
in 1951. 

Imports of photographic film and 
paper in 1952 were somewhat below the 
1951 totals. The principal decline was 
registered in imports of cartridge and 
roll films, imports in 1952 amounting 
to $2,487,110 compared with $2,910,374 
in 1951. 

Imports of photographic film packs, 
X-ray films, dry plates, and other pho- 
tographic films were higher in 1952. 

The total value of imports of photo- 
graphic paper, sensitized and unsensi- 
tized, in 1952 amounted to $1,805,901 
compared with $1,963,120 in 1951. 





German Fertilizer Use Larger 

Consumption of fertilizers in Western 
Germany was higher in the 1952 sea- 
son than,in 1951. The increase was gen- 
eral for all types, despite price rises. 
The use of mixtures increased: more 
percentagewise than that of separate 
materials. 

Consumption of the various types in 
1951-52, in terms of plant food, with 
1950-51 figures in parentheses, was as 
follows: Nitrogenous, 386,000 metric 
tons (362,000); phosphatic, 469,000 tons 
(418,000); potash, 723,000 tons (659,- 
000); and lime, 811,000 tons (642,000). 

Supplies of phosphate rock were in- 
adequate in 1951, but ample in 1952; 
sulfuric acid also was available in suf- 
ficient quantities last year. However, 
substantial amounts of phosphatic ma- 
terials, principally basic slag, had to 
be imported to meet domestic demand. 
Large quantities of nitrogenous and 
potassic materials were available for 
export, 





CACAO TREES lost annually on the 
Portuguese island of Sao Tome from 
disease approximate 500,000. The Gov- 
ernment is beginning a technical and 
scientific assistance program for the 
industry. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Censorship Rules 
In India Amended 


Recent amendments to the censorship 
rules in India stipulate that the censor- 
ship certificate granted by the Central 
Board of Film Censors be, valid for a 
period of 5 years and that a true copy 
of the film be deposited with the board 
before certification. Considerable criti- 
cism has come from interests in the In- 
dian motion picture industry to this 
change in the censorship regulations. 


The president of the Indian Motion 
Picture Producers Association in Bom- 
bay told newsmen that the amended 
rules would impose great penalties on 
the industry and would mean large ex- 
penditures by producers and exhibitors. 

The Film Federation of India, an- 
other organization representing the in- 
terests of film producers and exhibitors, 
reports that at least 1,000 old films 
will have to be presented again to the 
board for new certificates, as the previ- 
ous certificates aill be invalidated by 
the implementation of the amended 
rules. It was estimated that the aggre- 
gate ‘recensorship charges on these old 
films would amount to 1,500,000 rupees 
(1 rupee=US$0.21). , 


The change in validity period of 
certificates for films, according to the 
Government of India, was necessary be- 
cause many films which weré suitable 
at one time may not at present be ap- 
proved. Historical events may have 
rendered them objectionable, or social 
standards may have changed. 





Austrian Fertilizer Output 
Continues Upward Trend 


The Austrian Nitrogen Works pro- 


“duced 462,322 metric tons of nitro- 


genous fertilizers in 1952, compared 


_with 436,000 tons in 1951. Output is 


expected to reach 500,000 tons in 1953. 

Domestic consumption increased to 
128,750 tons in 1952 from 102,900 tons 
in 1951, and exports decreased to 261,- 
862 tons from 274,160. Production of 
ammonium sulfate began in 1952 and 
output for the year totaled 32,000 tons. 

The plant invested 160,000,000 schil- 
lings toward completion of the gypsum 
sulfuric-acid and superphosphate fac- 
tories and construction and mainte- 
nance of operating plants. The invest- 
ment program for 1953 envisages com- 
pletion of the sulfuric-acid plant and 
continued work on the superphosphate 
factory. 


Chile To Make More Chemicals 


The Chilean Government has ap- 
pointed a committee to study the possi- 
bilities of expanding the Republic’s 
chemical industry, using natural re- 
sources available in the country. The 
purpose is twofold—to conserve foreign 
exchange by reducing imports and to 
encourage further industrialization 


March 30, 1953 





NEWS BY COMMODITIES 


Britain's Pottery Exports Lag - 


Export earnings of Britain’s pottery 
industry dropped in 1952 largely because 
of the import restrictions imposed dur- 
ing the year by some of the Common- 
wealth countries, but prospects for 1953 
are good as, in addition to normal bus- 
iness, an exceptional demand is expected 
for ‘Coronation orders. 

Trade statistics show that the total 
value of pottery exports for 1952 was 
£22,596,788 compared with £24,700,580 in 
1951. In view of the setbacks exper- 
ienced by the industry in 1952, the 
substantial exports were encouraging. 

Exports of earthenware from the 
United Kingdom in 1952 amounted to 
£9,838,355, in 1951 to £11,213,564, and 
in 1950 to £9,881,723. Both the quantity 
and value of exports to South Africa, 


India, Australia, Canada, Brazil, and the 
Irish Republic fell in 1952, but exports 
to New Zealand increased slightly. 

The Board of Trade released decorated 
pottery from control in June 1952, and 
made it available to the home market 
after a period of 12 years. This step was 
taken in view of the decrease in the 
number of orders from oversea markets 
and to sustain employment in the in- 
dustry. 

The chinaware section of the industry 
also felt the effects of the import re- 
strictions, although not to such a great 
extent, as the United Kingdom’s chief 
markets for chinaware are Canada and 
the United States. However, during 
1952 exports even to these markets fell 
slightly—Emb., London. 





New Brunswick Forests To 
Be Sprayed for Budworm 


A fleet of 75 planes will be assembled 
in May or June to spray 500 square 
miles of forests in New Brunswick, 
Canada, which are infested by spruce 
budworm. 

Entomologists estimate that the total 
area affected is 5,000 square miles, con- 
taining stands of balsam, fir, and 
spruce. Spraying operations were car- 
ried out over 200 square miles in June 
1952. 

It is understood that operations in 
1953 will be directed primarily to- 
ward keeping the trees alive. Tentative 
plans for spraying in 1954 are under 
consideration. The campaign is a for- 
est-saving undertaking involving the 
expenditure of millions of dollars. 

The program was conducted jointly 
in 1952 by the Provincial Government 
and the New Brunswick International 
Paper Co., with technical assistance 
from the Dominion Government. The 
latter has agreed to meet one-third the 
cost of spraying 2,500,000 acres. 

An estimated 25,000,000 cords of 
timber has been lost from budworm 
attacks in the past 35 years. Destruc- 
tion of these forests seriously affects 
the pulp and paper industry and there- 
by the entire economy of New Bruns- 
wick, 


CHEMICALS 


Austria Makes New Plastic 


Production of urea formaldehyde in 
Austria totaled 212 tons in 1951 and 145 
tons in the first 11 months of 1952. The 
product is more expensive than phenol 
formaldehyde, and the cost hampered 
sales. 

Construction of the plant to manufac- 
ture urea formaldehyde was undertaken 
by a leading plastics firm in 1949; plan- 
ned capacity was 35 metric tons 
monthly. The factory was completed in 
the latter part of 1950 and began com- 








mercial production after a month’s trial 
operation. This was the first project in 
the plastics group to receive cénsidera- 
ble assistance from counterpart funds. 


Italian Chemical Output Rises 


Production of certain chemical raw 
materials in Italy in the first 10 months 
of 1952, in metric tons (figures for the 
corresponding period in 1951 in paren- 
theses), was as follows: Barytes, 65,714 
(46,162); pyrites, 936,623 (715,459); sul- 
fur ores, 1,371,606 (1,319,883); and crude 
sulfur, 174,440 (163,028). 


Spain Ups Fertilizer Output 


Sociedad Iberica del Nitrogeno has 
two fertilizer plants. at La Felguera, 
Oviedo, Spain. A loan obtained from 
the Export-Import Bank is being used 
to modernize and expand these factories. 
It is hoped eventually to increase daily 
output—principally ammonium sulfate— 
from 50 metric tons to 500 tons. 


British Exports Increase 


Exports of ammonium sulfate from 
the United Kingdom totaled 348,119 long 
tons in 1951-52—the highest figure since 
1931-32 and 45 percent more than in 
1950-51, according to the latest annual 
report of the British Sulphate of Am- 
monia Federation, Ltd. 


When it became apparent early in 
1952 that ample supplies were available 
for the home market, allocations to 
Commonwealth countries were increased 
and neat the end of the season large 
exports were made to the Far East. 
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Venezuela Fights Cotton Pest 


The department of entomology of the 
National Agricultural Institute, Vene- 
zuela, has announced that evidence of a 
considerable outbreak of cotton worms 
has been found in the States of Yaracuy, 
Cojedes, and Portuguesa, which may 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





N.Y. Hide Firm Denied 
Export Privileges 


Elias Moos, Inc., a New York hide 
firm, and Ernesto Moos and Marcel 
Saenger, officers of the firm, have been 
denied all export privileges for 5 
months because of export control vio- 
lations in connection with a shipment of 
hides to Japan, the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade has announced. 


The denial order, effective March 1, 
1953, which was consented to by com- 
pany officials, holds in abeyance an 
additional 6-month suspension if the 
firm and its officers commit no further 
export-control violations during the en- 
tire 11-month period. 

License Illegally Used 

OIT’s charge was that Elias Moos, 
Inc., acting through Ernesto Moos and 
Marcel Saenger, sold hides and the use 
of their validated export license to 
another New York export firm. The 
other firm had exhausted its own quota 
allotment of hides for export, and 
needed Moos’ export license to com- 
plete an order from its customer in 
Japan. The transaction was in violation 
of export regulations prohibiting traf- 
ficking in export licenses. 

It was charged that, in carrying out 
the arrangement, the Moos officials 
represented to OIT that the company 


Dried Milk Imports 
To End on April 1 


An embargo on imports of dried 
whole milk, dried buttermilk, and dried 
cream, effective April 1, 1953, was an- 
nounced on March 24 by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The action, which. denies entry to 
shipments of these products except for 
quantities already in transit before that 
date against unused authorizations, was 
taken under section 104 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended. 

Department of Agriculture officials 
pointed out that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is continuing to acquire 
large stocks of butter, cheddar cheese, 
and nonfat dry milk solids under the 
price support program for milk and 
butterfat. Since imports of dried whole 
milk, dried buttermilk, and dried cream 
tend to displace domestically-produced 
milk and butterfat, they declared, fur- 
ther imports of these products would 
tend to divert additional supplies of 
fluid milk to the dairy products cur- 
rently being purchased under the price 
support program, and would result in 
~. gaa for increased acquisitions by 

The embargo on imports of dried whole 
milk, dried buttermilk, and dried cream 
replaces import quota controls that have 
been in effect since December 30, 1952. 





held an accepted order from the Jap- . 


anese firm, although they should have 
known that the order had been made up 
by the other New York firm. 


OIT further charged Elias Moos, Inc., 
had also filed an ultimate consignee 
statement which had been fabricated by 
the other exporter without the knowl- 
edge of the Moos officials and which 
ostensibly had been addressed to these 
officials by the Japanese firm, Actually, 
Elias Moos, Inc., never had an order 
from the Japanese firm. Thereafter, 
Elias Moos, Inc., allowed the other New 
York exporter to use the license to ship 
approximately 5,000 hides to the latter’s 
customer in Japan. 


In accepting the consent proposal, 
OIT took into consideration, among 
other extenuating circumstances, the 
generally good reputation of Elias Moos, 
Inc., and the fact that this was the 
company’s first breach of export con- 
trol regulations. 


The other New York exporter in- 
volved has been suspended until De- 
cember 13, 1954, by OIT (see Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Oct. 13, 1952, p. 27). 





News by Commodities 
(Continued from Page 19) 


cause serious damage to the 1953 cotton 
crop. The Cotton Growers Association 
is interested in new products to combat 
the pest. 


LEATHER AND PRODUCTS 
Austria Making Fewer Shoes 


Footwear production in Austria to- 
taled 7,681,777 pairs in 1952, compared 
with 8,380,939 pairs in 1951, and 7,407,- 
471 pairs in 1950. Of the total 1952 
production, 4,446,272 pairs were leather 
shoes, a decrease of 11 percent from the 
4,977,773 pairs of leather shoes made 
in 1951. 

Production of leather shoes, by type, 
was as follows: : 

Dress shoes: men’s, 1,023,494 pairs; 
women’s, 2,824,376 pairs; children’s, 
217,387 pairs. 

Work shoes: men’s, 114,423 pairs; 
women’s, 29,176 pairs. 

Mountain shoes: men’s, 95,062 pairs; 
women’s, 142,354 pairs, 

In addition to these, an estimated 
60,000 to 100,000 pairs of leather shoes 


are made annually by repair, orthopedic, 
and custom shoemakers, 


NAVAL STORES 


Australia Buys Stores From U. S. 


The United States is the principal 
source of Australia’s rosin imports. In 
1951-52, this country furnished 85 per- 
cent (by volume) of imports of gum 








Validation of German 


Dollar Bonds Near 


An agreement between the Govern- 
ments of the United States and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany was signed 


at Bonn on February 26, establishing 
procedures which will be introduced in 
the United States in the near future for 
the validation of German dollar bonds. 


The purpose of validation is to sepa- 
rate valid bonds from those which were 
looted in Germany during World War 
II, Under the terms of the Agreement 
on German External Debts, only bonds 
which are validated are eligible for 
payment. Validation will enable German 
securities to be restored to trading on 
the U. S. markets from which they 
have been banned for more than 10 
years. 


As soon as the validation procedures 
and administrative arrangements in the 
United States are established bondhold- 
ers will be able to register their hold- 
ings and apply for for validation. Public 
announcements will be issued concern- 
ing registration forms, time and place 
of filings, and the list of issues of Ger- 
man dollar bonds which must be vali- 
dated. 

Bondholders are cautioned that the 
validation procedures do not apply to 
all German dollar bonds; those issued 
by public or corporate entities having 
their seat in that part of Germany 
which is under Soviet control or Polish 
administration are among those ex- 
cluded. 





rosin, 98 percent of the wood rosin, and 
70 percent of other rosins. 

Imports of these products from the 
United States are under license, but 
since rosin of high quality was not gen- 
erally available from nondollar sources, 
exchange was granted in quantities suf- 
ficient to meet most industrial needs. 

Sweden and India were important sup- 
pliers of turpentine in 1951-52, although 
the total volume of imports declined. 


PAINTS AND PIGMENTS 
Canadian Paint Sales Higher 





Sales of paints, varnishes, and lac- — 


quers by manufacturers, which normally 
account for 96 percent of total Cana- 
dian production, increased to $103,387,- 
046 in 1952 from $96,998,397 in 1951, 
reports the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 

The total for December 1952 was 
$6,462,175, compared with $5,258,235 in 
December 1951. Trade sales, exclusive 
of water paints, accounted for about 
45 percent of the December total; in- 
dustrial sales, 44 percent; water paints, 
8 percent; and unclassified, 3 percent. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Controls 
(Continued from Page 9) 


by Italy to offset the effect of its deficit 
in the European Payments Union. 

The reduction had been made ap- 
plicable for the period November 4, 
1951, through March 31, 1953, and 
affected all but 70 tariff items (listed in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, Dec. 31, 
1951, p. 13).—Emb, Rome. 


NORWAY 
Textile Import Duties Reduced 


Norwegian import duties on some 
textiles and clothing have been reduced, 
by a decree effective January 1. 


Reductions are provided for certain 
cotton and woolen yarns, rayon yarns, 
and jute yarns. Lower duties are also 
fixed for most cotton, wool, rayon, 
silk, linen, and other textile materials, 
and carpets and readymade clothing. 

Detailed information on these changes 
may be obtained from the European 
Division, Office of International Trade, 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. : 





PANAMA 
Tanned Hides Banned 


Importation of tanned hides into 
Panama is now prohibited, by a regula- 
tion of the Price Control Office dated 
and effective March 10, 1953. 


The action was taken to safeguard 
the domestic market for the national 
product, which was being threatened 
by imports. 


SPAIN 
lron, Steel Duties Reduced 


Spanish import duties on 14 iron and 
steel classifications have been tempora- 
rily reduced by 90 percent, by a decree 
published in the Bulletin of the State 
on March 1 and effective immediately. 
The reductions are to remain in effect 
for 2 years. 


Products affected include steel billets, 
rails, bars, wire, sheets, and strip; gal- 
vanized products and tinplate are ex- 
cluded. 

Spain is not self-sufficient in the pro- 
duction of iron and steel, the decree 
states, and must rely heavily on imports 


of certain products to supply domestic 
industries. 





VENEZUELA 


Mounted Tires Not Licensed 


Automobile tires and tubes may be 
imported into Venezuela without prior 
import license if already mounted on 
automotive vehicles being imported, in- 
cluding trailers, by a resolution of the 
Bureau of Customs dated March 12, The 
order does not include spares. 

Rubber tires and tubes for automotive 
vehicles were initially subjected to im- 
port licensing by Bureau of Customs 
resolution No. 573 dated October 22, 
1949, and the requirement has remained 
in effect continuously since that time. 

The 1949 resolution did not specify 
whether tires and tubes mounted on 
vehicles would be subject to prior im- 
port license, and in practice they were 
included as a part of the vehicle for 
assessment of import duties. 

However, the U.S.-Venezuela trade 
agreement which became effective on 
October 11, 1952, specifically excluded 
tires and tubes from the customs tariff 
classifications applicable to automotive 
vehicles, and the necessity for a sepa- 
rate declaration apparently raised the 
question as to whether prior import 
licenses would be required for tires and 
tubes even though mounted on vehicles. 

The new resolution exempting 
mounted tires and tubes clarifies this 
point. 








Can Our Imports Pay for Our Exports? 


(Continued from Pagé 13) 


made dollars available. Then came 
Korea, and the world’s economic posi- 


tion shifted. We began our military aid 
programs to help our friends in Europe 
and Asia strengthen themselves. These 
programs are directly comparable in 
their fiscal effects with unrequited 
economic aid, and they have contrib- 
uted appreciably to an improvement in 
the overall efforts to build defenses 
abroad. Our intensive efforts in this 
country also created increasing demands 
for oversea raw materials and goods and 
were, in part, responsible for the 
lengthened import bar on chart 2. 


Furthermore, it was necessary for us 
to limit the amounts exported because 
of our own tight supply situation, the 
inflationary forces at work at home, and 
the need to conserve, for our own de- 
fense uses, the materials in short supply. 
From the charts you can see that our 
position approaches balance so long as 
military aid goes on. Indeed, for the last 
3 years the situation has permitted our 
friends abroad to work toward a strong 
reserve position, which is so necessary 
for a long-term solution to these 
problems. 

We all hope that, as the years unfold, 
the rest of the world by steady but 
sure development of its own resources 
and capacities—its ability to compete 
generally in international markets— 
will finally be free from the necessity of 
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unrequited assistance from the United 
States. I think we all hope, too, that 
the private enterprise system will come 
forward with still more of its capital 
and know-how to provide the develop- 
ment capital so greatly needed through- 
out the world. 


In any event, when aid is no longer 
needed, American purchases abroad will 
continue to play a vital role. Our 
impprts not only of materials but of 
services and pleasures, such as travel, 
will inevitably provide the largest 
single source of funds which can be 
spent at the cashier’s window of the 
exporters. 

I have intentionally refrained from 
commenting on numerous factors bear- 
ing on the level of imports. They are 
well known to you. 


A notable development in the last 
6 or 8 months has been the rather 
rapid increase in public debate and the 
new and fresh ideas offered on this 
subject. There appears to have been a 
rebirth of interest on the part of those 
who understand the fundamental signif- 
icance of imports in relation to exports. 

Public debate of this kind seems all 
to the good, especially to those of us 
who are interested in international 
trade, for it means that sound policy 
will be forged out. And it will be forged 
out in a way that assures in advance 
the widest public support. 


Trade Lists Available 


(Continued from Page 17) 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation 
Manufacturers—India. 

Office Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Chile. 

Plumbing Supply and Equipment 
Manufacturers and Exporters—Aus- 
tralia. 

Schools and Colleges—Morocco. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, 
Growers, and Exporters—Israel. 

Sewing Machine Importers and Deal- 
ers—Denmark. 





Colombia Redefines Profits 
(Continued from Page 10) 


operations and consequently are not en- 
titled to registration for remittance of 
profits any more than is U. S, merchan- 
dise imported by a Colombian merchant 
for resale. 

Finally, the most expeditious method 
for investing foreign capital in Colom- 
bia, the circular points out, is to import 
it only as foreign currency or machinery 
and thereby avoid the increment of non- 
remittable profits—Emb., Bogota. 

(The original regulations are dis- 
cussed in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Sept. 10, 1951, p. 9, Feb. 25, 1952, p. 12, 
and Aug. 25, 1952, p. 19.) 





TURKEY’S Postal, Telephone and 
Telegraph Administration is contem- 
plating a 2-year expansion program for 
its radio-broadcasting system. 
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WORLD TRADE PUBLICATIONS — 





Tew Books 
and Reports 


Saudi Arabia, With an Account of the 
Development of Its Natural Resources, 
2d ed. By K. S. Twitchell. Princeton, 
N. J. Princeton University Press, 1953. 
231 pp. and illustrations, 50 pp. $5. 


First published in 1947, this book is 
now brought up to date through mid- 
1952. Factual data have been revised 
and a new chapter has been added on 
“Developments Since 1946,” dealing 
principally with oil and transportation 
developments in Saudi Arabia. 


Five chapters are devoted to Saudi 
Arabia's position in the world economy. 
In addition to the new chapter on re- 
cent developments, this section of the 
book covers the country’s contact with 
the West, its lines of communications, 
oil and mines, and the future of its 
commerce and agriculture, 

The characteristic features of the 
country are reviewed in eight other 
chapters, and social and political de- 
velopments in five chapters, 


Crete, a Case Study of an Underde- 
veloped Area. By Leland J. Allbaugh. 
Princeton, N. J. Princeton University 
Press, 1958. 572 pp. $7.50. 


This is the report of a scientific 
survey of the Island of Crete made by 
the Rockefeller Foundation at the in- 
vitation of the Greek Government. The 
expressed purpose of the study, begun in 
1948, was to determine whether it was 
possible and practicable to raise the 
levels of living, and to discover ways 
by which the knowledge and skills of 
industrialized countries might best serve 
and least injure an underdeveloped area 
such as Crete. 

Part I of the book gives a brief sum- 
mary of the survey methodology, Cretan 
economic and social problems, and pos- 
sible lines of action. Part II presents a 
more detailed analysis of Cretan living 
levels, including such elements as re- 
sources, agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce. 

Five appendixes, comprising part III, 
give a detailed description of the meth- 
ods used in conducting the survey. 
Charts, graphs, tables, and maps sup- 
plement the textual data. 


The Economic Development of Ceylon. 
Report of a mission organized by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. Baltimore. The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1953. 829 pp. 
$7.50. 


The mission, organized at the request 
of the Government of Ceylon, has set 
forth in this report its recommendations 
for a 6-year development program, be- 
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New Economics Journal 
Published in Indonesia 


A new monthly publication, Ekonomi 
dan Keuangan Indonesia, or Economics 
and Finance in Indonesia, succeeds the 
former Dutch-language Maandblaad 
voor Financien which has been issued 
for the past 5 years. 

The new periodical is written partly 
in English and partly in other lan- 
guages. Most of the articles in the first 
issue are in English. 

The decision to replace the former 
publication is said to have resulted 
from the belief that there was need for 
wider coverage, both practical and 
theoretical, of Indonesian and Asian 
economic and financial problems. 

The editors of Economics and Finance 
in Indonesia, who are the same as 
those of the former publication, report 
that they will work in close collabora- 
tion with the National Planning Bureau 
of the Republic of Indonesia, the 
Djakarta School of Economics of the 
University of Indonesia, and with lead- 
ing members of business and govern- 
mental circles. 

Subscriptions to Ekonomi dan Keuan- 
gan Indonesia, at $3 a year, may 
be sent to: Office of the Trade Com- 
missioner, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y., attention of Mr. Berg- 
man. If airmail delivery is desired the 
subscription cost for a year is $20, 

It is requested that payment be 
clearly indicated as for the account of 
the Editorial Secretary of Ekonomi dan 
Keuangan Indonesia; Djakarta. 





ginning in October 1953. These recom- 
mendations include the Government’s 
organizational and fiscal policies as well 
as specific development programs in the 
fields of agriculture, colonization, power, 
industry, transportation, communica- 
tion, public health, education, and: tech- 
nical assistance. 

Primary importance is attached by 
the mission to an increase in agricul- 
tural production, supplemented by sub- 
stantial investment in transportation 
and power facilities. The mission also 
suggests the development of a variety 
of small industries as a sound basis for 
later expansion. 

The report is presented in two parts. 
Part I reviews the basic problems of 
Ceylon’s economy and sets out the 
main lines which economic development 
may be expected to follow and the prob- 
lems besetting such development. The 
size of the recommended development 
program is discussed, and the mission’s 
chief practical recommendations are ex- 
plained briefly. 

A more detailed analysis of the back- 
ground and the problems arising in 


_specific fields of development is given 


in part Il. Textual data are supple- 
mented by tables, charts, graphs, and 
maps. 


Business Information 
Service Releases 


The following new releases, published 
by the Office of International Trade, 
are available from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices or from the U. 5S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Remittance should accom- 
pany the order. 


The Business Information Service is 
also available on a subscription basis. 
The price of Part 2, which consists of 
the releases issued by OIT, is $5 a year 
to domestic subscribers and $6.25 to 
foreign. 

Austria. Tariffs and Trade Controls. 
Regulations Governing the Entry of 
Baggage and Effects of Persons Kesi- 
dent Outside Europe. February 1953. 
World Trade Series No. 356. 2 pp. 5 
cents, 


Reports on the Latin American Area 
Published by the Office of International 
Trade. February 1953. World Trade 
Series No. 357. 22 pp. 25 cents. 


How To Apply for an Export License 
and How To Use it. Summary of Ex- 
port Control Regulations. Revised Feb- 
ruary 1953. World Trade Series No. 
358. 14 pp. 15 cents. 

Federal Republic of Germany and 
Western Berlin. Tariffs and Trade Con- 
trols. Regulation Governing the Entry 
of Baggage and Effects of Persons Resi- 
dent Outside Europe. February 1953. 
World Trade Series No. 360. 3 pp. 5 
cents. 


Exchange and Trade Controls of Cey- 
lon. March 1953. World Trade Series 
No. 361. 2 pp. 5 cents. 


Preparing Shipments to Tunisia, Doc- 
umentary Requirements and Customs 
Regulations. March 1953. World Trade 
Series No. 362. 12 pp. 15 cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System 
—Bermuda. March 1953. World Trade 
Series No. 363. 2 pp. 5 cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System 
—Dominican Republic. March 1953. 
World Trade Series No. 364. 2 pp. 5 
cents. 

Mexico—Economic Review, 1952. 
March 1953. World Trade Series No. 
366. 26 pp. 30 cents. 

United States Trade With OEEO 
Countries and Other Western Europe, 
January-June 1951 and 1952 and Quar- 
terly July 1951-June 1952. January 1953. 
International Trade Statistics Series. 
40 pp. 40 cents, 

Total United States Export and Im- 
port Trade, January-November 1952. 
February 1953. f[nternational Trade 
Statistics Series. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

Total United States Export and Im- 
port Trade, January-December 1952. 
March 1953. International Trade Sta- 
tistics Series. 10 pp. 10 cents, 
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U. ERCHANT 
$. Marine EWS 
Freight rates continue to advance 
and the dry-cargo market to become 
increasingly active as the shipping in- 
dustry approaches the month of April. 
Volume of charters reported has al- 
most doubled that of preceding weeks. 
Coal chartering accounted for more 
than a third of fixtures, according to 
reports. Rates for grain cargoes con- 
tinued to improve as fixtures were con- 
summated in good volume. Business in 
the sugar and ore markets was good; 


13 fixtures were reported in the former 
and 7 in the latter. 











The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
is again planning to use vessels of the 
Maritime Administration’s Hudson Re- 
serve Fleet as floating warehouses for 
grain, 

The program, which has been under 
discussion with members of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is similar to one 
carried out in 1949. It calls for about 
10,000,000 bushels of grain to be di- 
verted from land warehouses and would 
require a minimum of 45 vessels, pre- 
sumably of the Liberty ship type, each 
of which has a capacity of 230,000 
bushels. 


In preparation for the storage pro- 
gram officials of the Agriculture De- 
partment and the Maritime Administra- 
tion have made a survey of the Hudson 
River Reserve Fleet. 





The Guadalupe, first of two new liners 
of the Spanish Line, has completed 
her sea trials successfully and on her 
maiden voyage is scheduled for arrival 
in New York on April 29. 

The new 500-foot ship maintained a 


. 


Expansion of India's 
Phone System Planned 


A sum of 2.8 million rupees will be 
spent during India’s fiscal year (April 
1, 1953 through March 31, 1954) for 
expansion of the Bombay telephone 
system, according to the budget est 


mates presented to the Indian Parlia- 
ment, 


India has spent 16.012 million rupees 
since 1949 for expansion of the country‘s 
telephone facilities. At that time the 
Bombay Telephone Exchange had an 
eqiupped capacity for 22,820 lines, in- 
struments for 19,418 subscribers, and 
about 20,000 pending applications for 
service. To meet this demand, it was 
decided to increase the number of 
lines by 18,200 at a cost of 31.6 million 
rupees. Of this number, 8,100 lines 
have been received and are being in- 
stalled. 


In addition, 1,400 lines, previously 
earmarked for Saifabad in Hyderabad 
State, have been diverted to Bombay. 
An order for 7,200 lines has also been 
placed with the Indian Telephone In- 
dustries, a Government of India op- 
erated factory in Mysore State, for 
delivery by December 1953. 

A planning body, set up by the 
Government of India to study ex- 
pansion plans for the Bombay telephone 
system, has recommended the installa- 
tion of 39,000 new telephone lines, at 
a cost of 100 million rupees, in the 
period 1955-60. 





speed of 19 knots in her trials, gen- 
eral agents for the vessel report. 


The Guadalupe and her sister ships 
the Covadonga, which is expected to 
be delivered in May, will provide 
monthly service from northern Spain 
to New York. 





The world’s merchant fleets today 
include more freighters and tankers 
but fewer passenger ships than be- 
fore the outbreak of the war in 1939, 


a new publication entitled Merchant”® 
Fleets of the World reveals. 


The study, issued by the Maritime 
Administration, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, is a comprehensive sur- 
vey of world merchant fleets, cover- 
ing the period September 1, 1939, 
through December 31, 1951. Data on 
the American merchant fleet are in- 
cluded to June 30, 1952. 


Statistical and descriptive material 





Merchant Fleets of World Show Increase in 
Number of Freighters and Tankers 


is presented on 55 countries. The -re- 
port discusses the extent to which 
merchant fleets of the principal bel- 
ligerent nations were affected by 
World War II. The problems of re- 
habilitation of these fleets, as well 
as the extent of such activities, in- 
volving both short- and long-term 
programs, also are discussed. 
Merchant Fleets of the World con- 
tains 59 pages, including 20 tables 
and 9 charts. Seven appendixes sum- 
marize various phases of the study. 
The booklet is on sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. at 35 cents a copy. 
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Egyptian Railroads 
To Be Improved 


Officials of the Egyptian State Rail- 
ways are studying plans for financing 


large-scale railway improvements in 
1953. 


Railway developments since World 
War II have consisted principally of 
limited purchases of new rolling stock 
and minimum maintenance of existing 
track. The use of diesel locomotives for 
passenger trains, as well as switching 
engines, is gradually increasing. 

No new line construction was under- 
taken during the past year, and de- 
ferred maintenance has ‘taken its toll 
of rolling stock and equipment. 


Method of Financing Proposed 


A technical representative of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development is studing a proposal for 
financing improvement. 


New railway developments proposed 
for 1953, in addition to a possible In- 
ternational Bank loan, include the es- 
tablishment of a large diesel workshop 
in Boulac, at a cost of £E600,000, and 
a proposal to electrify the Helwan 
Railway between Cairo and the suburb 
to the south, at a cost of £E3,500,000, 

Major improvement in the existing 
standard- and narrow-gage railway sys- 
tems must be made if railway trans- 
port is to continue as an important 
economic function in the movement of 
goods and people. 


Although considerable attention has 
been given to improving the existing 
railway service, including the elimina- 
tion of the third-class on the railways 
and the lowering of fares, this was 
found unworkable’ owing to a reported 
loss of £E22,000 in November alone, 
Consequently, these changes were elim- 
inated and the former services restored 
on January 1. 


The privately owned narrow-gage 
railway systems in Egypt have for 
years been operating with obsolescent, 
rapidly deteriorating equipment. 

The largest of these systems, the 
Delta Light Railways, owing to inability 
to meet operating expenses, was forced 
to discontinue operations in July of 
last year. This resulted in Government 
seizure and operation under a sequestra- 
tor. Government financial + assistance 
was necessary to keep this important 
transportation service functioning. 





PHOSPHATE ROCK exports from 
Tunisia in the fourth quarter of 1952 
amounted to 407,802 metric tons. They 
went principally to Italy, France, and 
the United Kingdom. Exports of hyper- 
phosphate (finely-ground phosphate 
rock) totaled 26,972 tons. New Zealand 
and Chile were the leading purchasers, 
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New Zealand Aims at 


Better Rail Service 


The Government of New Zealand ap- 
pointed a Royal Commission in 1952 
to study the problems of the railways 
and make appropriate recommendations 
for improvement. 

The railways, an important institu- 
tion in New Zealand, carry a capital 
investment of about NZ£90,000,000, have 
an annual revenue of NZ£26,000,000, 
carry 21,000,000 passengers, and handle 
approximately NZ£10,000,000 worth of 
freight a year. 


Successive operating losses and pro- 
gressively poorer service had led to 
public criticism and prompted appoint- 
ment of the commission. 

The Royal Commission, in making its 
report, proposed the establishment of 
a State-controlled corporation which 
would take over management of the 
railways. Parliament subsegently en- 
acted enabling legislation, and a Rail- 
way Commission of five members has 
now been established. It will‘ act as 
a Board of Directors, and the direct 
management will be in the hands of 
the General Manager as at present. 


The Commission was less precise in 
its other recommendations, It made no 
positive suggestions regarding the con- 
troversial question of electrification of 
the main trunk line, and the issue is still 
open as to whether the railways should 
be electrified or whether diesel electric 
locomotives should be used. 

Railway freight rates were raised by 
5 to 20 percent in December 1951, and 
passenger fares by 15 percent in March 
1952. An application for further in- 
creases toward the end of 1952 was 
postponed pending further study. 





CINCHONA PRODUCTION during 
1951 in the French Cameroons was es- 
timated at 535 metric tons (1 metric 
ton=—2,205 pounds), according to statis- 
tics recently released in the Bulletin 
de la Statistique of November 1952, 





New British Gas-Turbined 
Tanker To Be Constructed 


. A single-screw tanker of 18,000 dead- 


weight tons has been ordered by the 
Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co., Ltd., opera- 


tors of the Shell tanker fleet, from 
Cammell Laird & Co., Ltd., shipbuilders 
of Birkenhead, Liverpool. 


«This vessel will be one of the general- 
purpose class of tankers, of which 50 
are on order and under construction 
for the Shell fleet in various European 
yards. 


This tanker reportedly is the first 
to be propelled exclusively by gas tur- 
bines. It will incorporate new equip- 
ment to insure safe handling of highly 
volatile cargoes and quick turnarounds 
in port. 


The new tanker is expected to be 
completed in 1956 and will cost ap- 
proximately £1 million. 





Monthly Freight Sailings 
Japan-Habana Scheduled 


Monthly sailings to Habana, Cuba, 
and four Central and South American 
ports have been scheduled by Nippon 
Kaisha, Japan’s largest shipping enter- 
prise. 

The sailings are to begin in April 
and will constitute the first scheduled 
shipping service between Habana and 
the Far East not requiring transship- 
ment at United States west coast ports 
or other intermediate points. 





Aden Port Bans Vessels 
Carrying Ammonium Nitrate 


No vessel carrying a cargo of am- 
monium nitrate is to be permitted to 
enter the inner harbor of Aden (Ara- 
bia), according to a recent ruling of the 
Aden Part Authority. 


This ban will make bunkering at 
Aden impossible for any such vessél. 


Liberian Turbine Tanker 
Maritime Trader Launched 


The 13,000-ton tanker, Maritime 
Trader, has been launched at the Cock- 
erill Shipyard at Hoboken, near Ant- 
werp, Belgium: 

This vessel is the second of a series 
of two-turbine tankers constructed for 
the Maritime Transportation Co., stated 
to be a Panamanian corporation with 
offices in San Francisco, Calif. 

The vessel is expected to be commis- 
sioned toward the end of June and will 
be operated under the Liberian flag. 





East Bengal Announces Plan 
To Develop Its Waterways 


A plan for the opening of 2,000 miles 
of new channels in East Bengal and the 
improvement of some 2,670 miles of 
existing navigable channels has been 
announced by the East Bengal Govern- 
ment. . 


The cost of developing inland water 
transport in that Province is estimated 
at 187 million rupees. 





Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Subscription Form 


Please enter my subscription for 
Foreign Commerce Weekly at $3.50 
a year ($4.50 to foreign addresses). 
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Mail to the nearest U. S. Department of 
Commerce field office, or to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Enclose check 
or money order payable to the Treasurer of 
the United States. 
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